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\| EXPERIENCE. 
Lire is often described as an uncertain and weary 
pilgrimage—a dim, bewildering road, whereon a man 
wanders more or less under the guidance of chance, 
meeting occasionally with adventures. The similitude 
| is in many respects appropriate. At our entrance into 
life, its purposes, contingencies, and ulterior results are 
imperfectly discerned and apprehended, even as the 
material and social aspects of a country as yet unvi- 
sited are but vaguely and inadequately prefigured in 
the consciousness by such descriptions and reports as 
we may have read, or gathered in conversation from 
previous adventurers. The existing experience of man- 
kind is of comparatively small advantage to any one 
who is as yet without experience of his own, inasmuch 
as its uses are unintelligible till the want of it has been 
| demonstrated, and, under one or another shape, per- 
sonally felt, and perceived to be desirable. Thus it is 
that so few young persons benefit by the advices of their 
seniors, even when those are really sound, and practically 
available. Life, indeed, is a new experiment to every one 
who is born into the world. No man can become the 
The pro- 


is to a very considerable extent original ; every man is 
a new variation of the nature which he individually 
personifies. 

This fact appears to be demonstrated by the inve- 
terate propensity of each to deviate more or less from 
the forms and methods of procedure which he finds 
established. Well contemplated, perhaps this very 
tendency might disclose itself as the predetermining 
impulse of human progress. Prone as men are to imi- 
tation, no one ever proposes to reduce himself to an 
exact copy of any of his predecessors or contempo- 
raries. A close examination of his tendencies might 
enable us to perceive that, even in imitating, he is dis- 
posed to introduce novelties of his own, and inclines 
always to reproduce his model in a modified and unex- 
ampled shape. The son who succeeds, or enters into 
co-operation with, his father in any kind of enterprise, 
rarely or never is contented to abide strictly by the 
rules and formalities of practice which the father insti- 
tuted, and found to be in all respects satisfactory and 
effectual ; accidentally, or by deliberate intent, he strikes 
out modes of doing business which the other nowise 
contemplated. To the senior it will most likely appear 
that the junior is apt to go too fast, or to run insecurely 
in questionable directions; while, in the opinion of the 
junior, the senior is a lumbering ‘slow coach,’ which 
nullifies and overbalances, through tardiness and jolt- 
ings, whatever advantages of safety and sure transit it 
may gain by means of circumspection and precaution. 
In like manner, in all departments, the apparent in- 


compatibility of the old with the new—the untried and 
experimental with the steadfastly-established—is a 
well-known and readily-comprehended circumstance ; 
a circumstance, indeed, which is sometimes lamentable 


in results, but which, nevertheless, we conceive to be | 
naturally explained by the notion of progressive origi- | 


nality previously indicated. 


One of the consequences of this ever-prevailing ten- 


dency is, as we have hinted, the signal insufficiency of 
other people’s experience to further us with much effect 
in our personal course of life. What avails it that 
venerable and far-experienced persons continually affirm, 
with greatest emphasis, that what is called the ‘ world, 
for instance, is altogether treacherous and unstable, 
and not to be depended on?—the multitude of dupes 
and disappointed men and women is not a whit dimi- 
nished. The little boy who remonstrated with his 
mother because she refused to allow him to go to the 
play, under pretence that she herself had ‘ seen the folly 
of it,’ spoke precisely the universal sentiment, and un- 
quenchable propensity of mankind, when he replied 
that he, too, desired, more than anything, ‘ to see the 
folly of it’ The young man listens gravely to old 


men’s counsels, but nevertheless profits little by them | 


when he comes into actual contact with the difficulties 
or temptations against which he had been forewarned, 
because of his inability, in the first instance, to con- 
ceive himself in the circumstances predicated, and fur- 
ther, because of a latent, dimly-felt conviction of the 
inapplicability of the sage advices to his own concerns. 
As the daylight is of no avail in seeing till the eye has 
become accustomed to jt, so neither does it appear that 
other men’s experiences can be turned to much account 
before we have attained to some experience of our own. 
Hence, in spite of the testimony of countless persons of 
accredited practical knowledge touching the vanity of 
certain kinds of pleasure—the folly of ambition, the 
infelicities of lofty station, and the like—there are never 


wanting inexperienced people who pursue these things | 


with as much avidity as though they had been utterly 
untried, confidently expecting to realise, by means of 
them, the highest gratifications. The number of re- 
corded failures never daunts the new aspirant. He 
advances full of hope, and with the utmost assurances 
of success, counting little of all obstructions which are 
reported to beset the path of his endeavours, and ad- 
dressing himself complacently to the accomplishment 
of the Impossible. It seems necessary that he should 
learn ‘ the folly of it’ for himself, before he can be dis- 
suaded from its further prosecution. How many of the 
best years of human life are wasted in merely ascertain- 
ing how we really ought to live! Nay, there are many 
who never become acquainted with even this, persons 
on whom experience is entirely thrown away. 
Overlooking these, and restrictivg the consideration 


. 
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to such as really draw advantage from their own ex- 
periences, it may yet be well to ask, Whence comes it 
that so little of the experience of the forefathers de- 
scends upon the children? How is it that, in the words 
of poet Tennyson— 
* Others’ follies teach us not, 

Nor much their wisdom teaches ; 

But most, of sterling worth, is what 

Our own experience preaches ?* 


The present writer will not undertake to say definitively 
how it is, but, as a rude suggestion, submits that it may 
possibly lie here: All men being, as we say, original, a 
new course is inevitable to every man who is to succeed 
in adequately unfolding his true character. He cannot 
be an incarnate imitation, and therefore is continually 
impelled to experiment on his own account, and to try 
whatever possibilities may lie within himself, and thus, 
through action, speculation, and manifold successive 
modes of personal development, produce finally that 
realisation of humanity which exists already as an idea 
in his specific attributes. Thus it is that the best 
exemplars can really aid him little, and are of next to 
no avail, except in as far as they may guide him to- 
wards a more perfect understanding of his own per- 
sonality, and by showing him what things have been 
hitherto achieved, and what are actually unattainable, 
lead him thereby to a clearer apprehension of what is 
possible to human nature. Any attempt to transfer the 
exact experience of another to his own consciousness 
must prove utterly abortive, and even if it were suc- 
cessful, would be to the prejudice of his individual 
integrity. He must in all cases take himself, as people 
entering into wedlock agree to take each other, ‘ for 
better for worse,’ exactly as he is, and nowise hope 
to change his nature, otherwise than as he may be 
enabled to improve it by diligent and wholesome cul- 
ture. So only can he attain to the dignity and blessed- 
ness of a right activity ; so only successfully fulfil the 
special purpose for which he was called into existence. 
Now the tendency we are here considering appears 
to foreshadow, for most part in deep unconsciousness, 
some fundamental necessity for relying upon the faculties 
and capabilities of the personal nature. A man’s in- 
herent disposition to slight the hard-bought experiences 
and conclusions of his predecessors, alike in action and 
in speculation, and to advance with headlong impetuosity 
to try whether he cannot really extract, out of a similar 
set of circumstances or contemplations, results some- 
what more satisfactory and significant—such a disposi- 
tion seems to indicate a certain natural requirement 
which cannot otherwise be answered. It cannot spring 
out of any obstinate inclination to close his eyes or his 
reason to the truth; for we find that, in some men at 
least, there is a readiness to profit by what is true, 
whenever it is sufficiently demonstrated by an actual 
experience of theirown. It must belong to a deeper 
law—some inward requisition, some tyrannous demand 
of the constitution—for such a cultivation as is promoted 
by the act of acquiring experience. Not otherwise, surely, 
would men incessantly distrust the realised endeavours 
of their fellow-men; not otherwise would they tend 
continually to reproduce the very follies and short- 
comings which others have already found to be inevit- 
able, from such and such particular courses and experi- 
ments of conduct. It may be said, indeed, that the 
authenticated experiences of men are not theoretically 
distrusted by the generality, however much their prac- 
tices may seem to overlook them: men will often recog- 
nise the perfect truth of the demonstration, and yet 


shape their actions in total disregard of the principles 
whose validity they acknowledge. This, unhappily, 
cannot be disputed: but admitting this, we have yet to 
ascertain why any man should manifest an innate dis- 
inclination to accept the just conclusions which others 
have discovered, instead of straightway employing them 
to the advantage of his own affairs. Why should he not 
receive the conclusions which have been established as 
a foundation for himself, and build higher thereupon? 
Why must each man painfully construct, on a founda- 
tion of his own, some new fabric out of the old mate- 
rials? It lies, doubtless, in the necessity which there 
is in every man for building. All his serviceable know- 
ledge is derived through his own activity ; his very fail- 
ures and his follies are an apprenticeship to truth; 
he learns by them what no precepts could so effec- 
tually teach him—the generic unprofitableness and 
destructive tendencies of vice, the beauty and the ma- 
jesty of virtue. But is there not, it may be asked, a 
danger of prolonging the apprenticeship? Undoubtedly 
there is; and yet it is commonly admitted that expe- 
rience is, upon the whole, the most successful teacher, 
though apt to take considerable, and often enormous 
fees. Men, under most circumstances, do really learn 
something by experience, if by nothing else; or, if they 
fail to do so, they are not likely to acquire anything 
to greatly profit them under any other teaching. Any- 
way, it is incontestable that a certain culture of the 
character is derived through the process of acquiring 
experience. The effort ‘to prove all things,’ which a 
wise man enforced as a bounden and indispensable 
duty, does unquestionably enhance the vigour of the 
faculties, and qualifies them for the readier and more 
certain apprehension of the truth. The implicit ad- 
mission of other men’s conclusions tends, on the con- 
trary, to foster a passive imbecility, and to detract 
from the proper growth and free expansion of our 
own essential powers. Every man is born to gather 
fruits for his own behoof from the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, and by the new discernment 


thus obtained, shape out the possibilities of his life. | 


Neither by action nor by thought can any one super- 
sede the need of thought or action in another. All the 


treasury of renowned experiences is insufficient to equip | 
the unpractised character with the wisdom and requisite | 


ability for the right accomplishment of his destiny here 


in time. By action and passion, by conquest and defeat, | 


through the range of sufferance and endeavour, he must 
advance in his own strength—valiantly achieve the 
indispensable dominion over his own weaknesses and 
lusts, and rule the empire of his inclinations in the 
supremacy of his own might. The possessions or at- 
tainments of another, in whatsoever way appropriated, 
can nowise yield him such rich results as spontaneously 
accrue from an independent acquisition of his own, In 
this sense, more especially than any, a man must be 
the daring architect of his own fortunes. His own ex- 
perience, whatsoever he has learnt, or is in the way of 
learning, as the outcome of his failures and successes, 
is the main thing which he has really to rely upon for 
the day that is passing over him, or for any day there- 
after. 

Of what advantage, then, are the accumulated expe- 
riences of the foregone generations, the heroic doings 
and endurances of faithful men, who have fallen dead 
in the conflict with evil and calamity? The advantage 
remains first of all with them ; but also in a secondary, 
and still considerable degree, with us, and all survivérs 
and successors. But the benefit is not deriveable in the 
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way of immediate imitation; not in regarding past 
achievements as actions which, being once accomplished, 
can be made to serve ourselves, without the need of 
further action. The new generation must also learn its 
possibilities. The man of to-day has a character of his 
own to represent, institutions and modes of living to de- 
vise, suitable to the altered circumstances of the world, 
just as the geological transformations are accompanied 
by successive and original developments of sensitive 
existence. The past is a noble and beneficent posses- 
sion; in it are planted deeply the roots of the perennial 
tree of human life: the flowering and fruitful manifesta- 
tions of the hour as they appear in social forms, or the 
shape of manly culture, are all substantially sprung 
from the accumulated vigour of the past, each season 
or particular era yielding its contribution of new and 
expansive influences. The present is united indissolubly 
with all the days that went before. The net result of 
other men’s activity is never really lost. But let us 
understand in what way it can truly serve us. Very 


| evidently the instinct of humanity inclines to try over 


| some few instances at 


again every problem of existence; each inexperienced 
novice, in the face of the multiplied experience of fore- 
runners, venturing on the very courses which have 
been seen to lead to naught; gathering thereby, never- 
theless, the fixed assurance of the fact, and r mani- 
fold disasters and perplexities, finding at length, in 

least, a true and effectual path 


| whereon to walk, and attain to a measure of well- 


| society ? 


being. What is the rightful inference for man and for 
Is it not that each must attain to an indepen- 


| dent and appropriate experience? —that every man 


must learn his limits, every society its peculiar needs? 
There is no progress, individually or socially, until the 
progressive agent has attained to some adequate com- 
prehension of what is befitting to his nature. He can 
learn only by trial, by the visible success of the right 
action, by visible failure of the wrong, through progres- 
sive elevation and degradation, throughout the entire 
circuit of his capabilities. All things conspire to 
prosper the right action: all things are in conspiracy 
to frustrate and overturn the wrong. Wait only the 
result, and the true endeavour will appear uppermost, 
‘shaped to some perfect end.’ It is needless to regret 
the loss of years which we have spent in working folly ; 
if they are gone, we can never again reconquer them 
from the relentless grasp of Time. The folly was pos- 
sibly indispensable to the growth of after-wisdom. 
Man, as we said, learns little save by action or by 
suffering. In the light of a hard personal experience 
many a thing will gradually appear clear. We have 
surveyed the land, sustained vexations and weariness 
enough in the vain pastime of exploring it in quest of 
pleasant places; let us here begin to work. Having 
gained a little experience of our own, we are now per- 
haps in a condition to avail ourselves, to some extent, 
of the experiences of others, which we could not for- 
merly appreciate. Out of that so disregarded store of 
wise conclusions we may now, being once aware 

their undoubted genuineness, draw here and there a 
matter for one’s own occasions. We had to test by 
experiment whether they were genuine or not, before 
we could become acquainted with their worth. Doubt- 
less we lost abundant time in doing so, but we have 
thereby at least acquired an experter faculty for using 
them. Having attained to a more intimate conception 
of the precise conditions under which we were pre- 
ordained to live, and to a sounder estimate of the capa- 
bilities that are in us, we may at length succeed in 
working out some satisfactory sort of life. Thus man, 
after a round of error, comes homeward to the truth. 
Undoubtedly he may lose himself in the confusions of 
the journey; but there is at least a way by which he 
can return. Society, too, has its ‘ wild oats’ to sow— 
its vain philosophies and profitless economies, of which 


also it will do well to take good heed, lest they grow to 


mere thistles and offensive jungle. The opening days 
and years of every successive era is a kind of social 
youthtime, wherein society more or less repeats the 
follies which are incident to all incipient developments ; 
but here also, after a sufficiency of harsh experiences, 
there comes a better understanding of the wants and 
possibilities of the time; and the admirable teachings 
of preceding ages are then to some extent accepted, 
and the new phenix-born society springs visibly into 
being. Perilous, not the less, is the process of reno- 
vation, wherein the new reality has to take its shape 
out of ashes and decay. It may even chance, as more 
than once has happened, that in that wondrous world- 
regeneration through the agony of change, instead of 
new resplendent life, there may be absolute destruction. 
It all depends upon the uses which we make of our ex- 
perience. The life or death of the very soul—whether 
of a man or of society—is entirely contingent upon the 
manner in which it profits, or fails to profit, by ex- 
perience. 


FIRST QUARRELS. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


I am one of the many from whom Heaven has seen fit to 
take away the individual interests of life, that, perchance, 
they might become universal. Sometimes I could almost 
liken myself to a mirror, which receives on its silent, soli- 
tary breast the fleeting images that pass it by, and so 
takes them, for the time being, as companions to its own 
void heart, while it makes of them life-pictures to be re- 
flected abroad. These passing interests I create for my- 
self continually. They seem, too, to meet me voluntarily 
on every side, not merely in society, but in chanee ren- 
counters along the waysides of life. I rarely journey five 
miles from my home without discovering, or, if you will, 
manufacturing, some pleasant and woatel ge in hu- 
man life, which makes me feel one with my fellow-crea- 
tures, as though the world stretched out lovingly its hand 
to the solitary one, and called her ‘ Sister!’ 

The other day I took my way homeward. Reader, I 
may as well tell the truth, that I am a little, old maid, 
living in London, and working hard that I may live at 
all; also that, in order to add a small mite to my slender 
modicum of health, I had abided for a brief space at that 
paradise of Cockneys—Southend. A very respectable 
paradise it is too, with its lovely green lanes extending 
close to the shore of what is all but the sea; its pleasant 
cliffs feathered with rich underwood, which the tide al- 
most kisses at high-water; making the whole neighbour- 
hood as pretty a compound of seaside and rural scenery 
as the lovers of both would wish. When my ‘ fairie 
barque’ (the London steamboat Dryad, please, reader) 
wafted me from thence, I felt a slight pain at my heart. 
One suffers many such on quitting earth’s pleasant nooks. 
‘I ought to have got used to “ geo by this time,’ 
thought I to myself, half patiently, half sadly, and began 
to divert my attention by noticing the various groups on 
deck. I always do so on principle, and it is hard if I do 
not find some ‘ bit’ of human nature to study, or some 
form of outward beauty in man, woman, or child to fall 
in love with. Travelling alone (as I ever do travel— 
what should I fear, with my quiet face and my forty 
years ?), I had — of opportunity to look around, and 
soon my eye fell on two persons, meet subjects to awaken 
interest. 

They were a young couple who sat opposite to me—so 
close, that I could hear every word above a whisper. But 
whispering with them seemed pleasantest, at least for 
long time. I should have taken them for lovers, save for 
a certain air of cheerful unreserve which lovers never 
have, and an occasional undisguised ‘my dear’ falling 
from both their lips. At last, keeping a watch over the 

irl’s left hand, I saw it ungloved, and thereon the wed- 
ing-ring! It rested with a sort of new importance, as 
though the hand were unused to its weight. Uncon- 
sciously she played and fid, with its shining circlet, 
and then recollected herself with a smile and blush. It 
was quite clear my new pets were a bridegroom and bride. 
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Here, then, was a page in human life open before me: 
I tried to read it line by line, romancing where I could 
not read. Full opportunity I had, for they took no notice 
of me; they saw nothing in the world but their own two 
selves. Happy blindness! I believe much in physiog- 
nomy, so I amused myself with deciphering theirs. The 
girl’s face was strikingly pretty. There was the high 
brow, showing little talent, but much sense ; the candid, 
loving, and yet half-wicked dark eyes ; the straight nose, 
and short curled upper lip; but there the face changed, 
as faces sometimes do, from beauty into positive ugliness. 
The lower lip was full—pouting—showing that it could 
look both sulky and sensual; and the chin retreated—in 
fact, positively ‘ran away!’ I said to myself, ‘If the 
under half of the character matches the under half of the 
face, the young husband there will find a few more difii- 
culties with the wife he has married than with the 


| “lassie” he wooed.’ So I turned to his countenance, and 
| speculated thereon. 


It was decidedly handsome—Greek 
in its outline; in expression so sweet, as to be almost 


| feeble: at least so I thought at first when he was smiling, 


as he ever did when he looked at her. But ina few minutes 
of silence I saw the mouth settle into firm horizontal 
lines, indicating that with its gentleness was united that 
resolute will and clear decision without which no man 
can be the worthy head of a household—respected, loved, 
and obeyed. For in all households one must rule; and 
wo be to that family wherein its proper head is either a 
petty tyrant, or, through his own weakness, a dethroned 
and contemned slave! 

Therefore, when I noticed the pretty, wilful ways, and 
sometimes half-silly remarks of the bride, I felt that this 
young, thoughtless creature might yet have cause to thank 
Heaven that she had married a man who knew to rule as 
well as to cherish her. 

Until now, I had not speculated on their station or 
calling: it was enough for me that they belonged to the 
wide family of humanity. But as my musings wandered 
idly on into their future life, I took this also into con- 
sideration. Both had a certain grace and ease in mien 
and speech, though, through the wife’s tones, I distin- 
guished the vague drawl which infects most classes of 
Londoners. But the husband looked and spoke like a 
gentleman. I felt sure he was such, even though he 
might stand behind a counter. A third individual broke 
their téte-a-téte—a middle-aged Cockney, pére de famille, 


| —evidently some beach acquaintance made at Southend. 


His chance question produced an answer to my inward 
wondering. 

* Oh,’ said the bride, ‘ we could only stay at Southend 
a few days, because of my’ he paused a moment, 
and then changed the word husband into ‘ Mr Goodriche. 
He cannot be longer away from business.’ 

The young bridegroom, then, was ‘ in business’—one of 
those worthy, labouring bees who furnish the community 
with honey. I thought how hard he must have toiled by 
counter or in shop to have gained so early in life a home 
and a wife. I respected him accordingly. 

My ‘ interesting couple’ began a lively chat with their 
new companion: at least the wife did. She put forth all 
her smiles, all that battery of fascination with which she 
had probably before her marriage won her spurs on the field 
of conquest, and been dubbed ‘ a most shocking flirt.” And 
in the shadow that gathered over the quiet husband’s face, 
I saw the reflection of that which must often have bitterly 
troubled the peace of the still more retiring lover. True, 
the girl was doing nothing wrong—her new friend was old 
enough to have been her father, so no jealousy could be 
aroused; but still she was taking her attention and con- 
versation from her husband to give it to a perfect stranger. 
She would not have done so had he been only her lover 
still, Alas! that women should take so aia pains to 
win love, and so little to keep it! 

Each minute the young husband ke less, and his 
countenance grew darker. She a laughed, and 
chattered the more. Foolish—foolish one! There came 
on a heavy shower, and there was a rush below. ‘Come 
with us to the further end; I will find a place for you,’ 
kindly said the blithe young wife, turning back to the 


little old maid. 
world, I would not have prevented the chance that, in 
the solitude of a crowd, some word or look might pass 
between husband and wife to take away his gloom. Yet 
when I left the cabin, I saw her sitting—bonnetless, and 
laughing with a childish gaiety—between her silent, 
grave husband and the disagreeable old man. 

I went to my quiet place at the stern of the boat, and 
turned away so that I could see only the turbid river 
and the dull gray sky. It was as complete solitude as 
though I had been on Robinson Crusoe’s raft in the midst 
of the Pacific. I pondered over life and its mysteries, 
as one does who is used to loneliness—who is accustomed 
to dwell, as it were, on a mountain top, seeing the world 
and its inhabitants move below like puppets in a show. 
And herein does fate half atone for ties riven, and ties 
never formed—that in such a life one learns to forget 
self; and all individual joys and griefs, loves and hatreds, 
are swallowed up in universal sympathies. 

I pondered much on the two young creatures I had 


I thanked her, but declined. For the 


left below; and, woman-like, I thought chiefly of the | 


woman. She seemed to me like a child toying with a 
precious jewel, little knowing what a fearful thing it is 
to throw away love, or to play lightly, mockingly, with 


those feelings on which must rest the joy or wo of two | 


human souls for a lifetime. And passing from this in- 
dividual case, I thought solemnly, almost painfully, of 
the strange mysteries of human life, which seem often to 
bestow the priceless boon of love where it is unvalued 
and cast away. Unconsciously I repeated the well- 
known words, ‘To him that hath shall be given, and from 
him that hath not shall be taken away.’ But my soul 
answered meekly, ‘ Only on earth, and life is not long— 
not long!’ 

And turning once more to the group of my fellow- 
voyagers, I saw the two in whom I took such an interest. 
They were standing together a little apart, leaning on 
the vessel’s side. He was talking to her, not angrily, but 
gravely—earnestly. In the expression of his face I scarce 
recognised the man who had borne smilingly all her idle 
jests, sportive contradictions, and caprices an hour ago. 
She tried them again for a few minutes: but in vain. 
Then she hung her head, and pouted. Soon quick, wilful 
answers came. I heard them not; but I was sure of the 


fact from her flushed cheek and sparkling eye, as she | 


disengaged her arm from his. Man’s patience is never 
eternal, not even in the honeymoon; he spoke to her 
firmly, while his face darkened into positive anger, and 
then there was a sullen silence between them. 

The time passed, and still they remained in the same 
position together; but oh what a sea of sullen anger was 
between them! Neither saw the other’s face; but I saw 
both. He stood gazing up into the leaden clouds, his 
mouth firmly set, and yet twitching every now and then 
with suppressed feeling. Was it, perchance, the bitter 
disappointment, almost agony, of the man who has with 
pain and toil built for himself a household hearth, and 
finds it trodden into ruins by the very idol whom he 
hoped to place there for ever? A foolish girl! wishing 
to try your power, and keep the honoured husband a 
tyrannised lover still. Do you think what it is you do! 
When you suffer your own hands to tear down the fair 
adornments of idolatry with which his passion has decked 
you, and appear before him, not as an angelic ideal, but 
a selfish, sullen, or vain woman, little know you that it 
may take years of devotion to efface the bitterness pro- 
duced by that one hour—the first when he sees you as 

wu are! 

The young husband glanced once only at his wife; but 
that wasenough. The lower lip—that odious lower lip, 
which had at first awoke my doubts!—was the very image 
of weak, pouting sullenness. But its weakness was its safe- 
guard against continued obstinacy; and I saw—though 
the husband did not see—that as she bent over the side, 
tear after tear dropped silently into the river. There was 
hope still! 

She was leaning over the gangway door, a place scarce 
dangerous, save to the watchful anxiety of affection. How- 


ever, the fact seemed to strike her husband; for he sud- 
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denly drew her away, though formally, and without any 
sign of wishing for reconciliation. But this one slight 
act showed the thoughtfulness, the love—oh, if she had 
only answered it by one kind look, one word of atone- 
ment! But no; there she stood—immovable. Neither 
would yield. I would have given the world could I have 
whispered in the wife’s ear, ‘ For the love of Heaven—for 
the love of him—for the peace of your whole life, be the 
first to say, forgive me! Right or wrong, never mind. 
Whichever have erred, it is your place—as weakest and 
most loving—to yield first. Oh, did you but know the 
joy, the blessedness of creeping close to your husband’s 
| wounded, perchance angry heart, and saying—Take me 
| in there again; let us not be divided more! And he 
| would take you, ay, at once; and love you the more for 
the forbearance which never even asked of his pride the 
concession that he was also wrong !’ 

Perhaps this long speech was partly written in his eyes; 
for when, by chance, they met the young wife’s, she turned 
away, colouring crimson: and at that moment up came 
the enemy once more, in the shape of the intrusive elderly 
gentleman; but the husband’s lecture, whatever it was, 
had its effect in the girl’s demeanour. She drew back 
with a quiet womanly reserve, strongly contrasted with 
| her former coquettish forwardness, and left ‘ Mr Good- 
| riche’ in possession of the field. And I liked the hus- 
| band ten times better for the gentlemanly dignity with 
which he shook off all trace of ill-humour, and conversed 
with the intruder. The boyish lover seemed changed 
into the firm, self-dependent man. And when the wife 
timidly crept up, and put her arm through his, he turned 
round and smiled upon her. Oh how gladly, yet how 
shyly, she answered the slight token of peace! And I 
said to myself, ‘ That man will have a just, and firm, yet 
tender sway: he will make a first-rate head of a family!’ 

I saw little more of them until near the journey’s end. 
They were then sitting in the half-empty cabin alone 
together; for to my delight, and perhaps theirs, the ob- 
noxious individual of middle age had landed at Black- 
wall. Very quiet they seemed: all the exuberant happi- 
ness which at first had found vent in almost childish 
frolic was passed away. The girl no longer laughed and 
jested with her young husband; but she drew close to 
his side, her head bending toward his shoulder, as though, 
but for the presence of a stranger, it would fain droop 
there, heavy with its weight of penitence and love. Yet 
as I watched the restless look in her eyes, and the faint 
shadow that still lingered on the young man’s face, I 
thought how much had been perilled, and how happy— 
ay, ten times happier—would both have felt had the first 
quarrel never been! 

In the confusion of departure I lost my young friends, 
as I thought, for ever; but on penetrating the mysterious 
depths of an omnibus, I heard a pleasant voice address- 
ing me—‘So you are again our fellow-passenger to ” 

But I will not say where, lest the young couple should 
*speer’ for me, and demand why I dared to ‘ put them in 

rint.? And yet they would scarce be wroth did they 
ate the many chords they touched, and the warm inte- 
rests they awakened in a poor withered heart which has 
so few. . 

It was the dreariest of wet nights in London—Heaven 
knows how dreary that is!—but they did not seem to 
feel it at all. They were quite happy—quite gay. I 
| wondered whether for them was prepared the deepest 
| bliss of earth—the first ‘ coming home;’ and I felt almost 
| sure of it when the husband called out to the conductor, 
| *Set us down at 3’? naming a quiet, unobtrusive, 
| new-built square. He said it with the half-conscious 
| importance of one who gives a new address, thinking the 
| world must notice what is of so much interest to himself; 
| and then the young people looked at one another, and 
|| smiled. 
|| I said to the wife—drawing the bow at a venture— 
‘What a miserable night!—Is it not pleasant coming 
home ?” 

She looked first at her husband, and then turned to 
me, her whole face beaming and glowing with happiness, 
‘Oh, it is—it is!’ 


| 
Aang 


They bade me good-night, and disappeared. I leant 
back in my dark corner, my heart very full: it had just 
strength to give them a silent blessing, and no more. I 
remembered only that I had been young once, and that 
I was now an old maid of forty years. 


WEATHER PROGNOSTICATORS. 
BIRDS. 


In most countries the procedures of birds and other 
animals have been frequently considered as indicative 
of changes of weather, or of the character of coming 
seasons; and a learned German naturalist, Professor 
Brehm, has recently communicated to Oken’s ‘ Isis’ an 
interesting paper upon the subject. He directs atten- 
tion chiefly to the actions of birds—these animals, both 
from their delicate organisation and migratory habits, 
seeming especially susceptible to changes of weather 
and of season. 

When inclement weather is impending, many birds, 
such as crows, chaffinches, yellow hammers, &c. &c. 
collect in large or small flocks, and deport themselves 
contrary to their wont. The crows are perched with 
drooping wings and dull aspect, seeming to have lost all 
their habitual vivacity. The smaller birds are, how- 
ever, extremely restless, flying here and there, remain- 
ing nowhere long, and becoming unusually shy, so that 
even those of them that are not generally very circum- 
spect in their procedures are now shot with difficulty. 
The German bird-catchers at these times close their 
nets in despair, declaring that they can do no good, as 
‘the weather has got into the birds’ heads.’ The sea- 
birds, on the approach of storms, seek the coasts, espe- 
cially holes in the cliffs, and sometimes even fall on the 
decks of vessels. a 

It is also just before a storm that the song-birds send 
forth their loudest and most beautiful strains, the entire 


bird-world exhibiting a state of unusual excitement, as. 


if bent upon expressing the intensity of its enjoyment 
of the existing weather prior to the coming change. 
Several birds, too, utter peculiar cries on the approach 
of rain; and the common cock crows away more vigo- 
rously than ever, especially in the night. It is generally 
said that the hens with cock’s plumage (that is, hens 
who have ceased to lay eggs have feathers resembling 
the males, and can crow like them) only crow when 


fine weather is about to change. Certain birds, too, | 


indicate an approaching thaw in winter. The crows, 


jackdaws, and magpies become calmer, and all the | 


crow-tribes look plumed and pleased. The juniper- 
thrushes and blackbirds lose much of their shyness, and 
are hence much more easily taken. 


In assisting to predict the nature of the coming sea- | 


son, the exact observation of the breeding-time of birds 
is very instrumental. If pairing takes place very early, 


we may with certainty predict a fine and early spring. | 


Several birds, as the starlings, may breed twice in the 
same year. When this occurs early in April, we may 
expect a fine May; for the numerous insects necessary 
for the nourishment of the young are not met with in 
a cold and rainy May: in this case the eggs are not 
laid until the end of April or beginning of May, so 
that the bringing up of the young takes place in June, 
when nourishment will hardly be wanting. In this last 
case there is but one breeding. Sometimes the pair- 
ing of domestic birds takes place remarkably early. 
Thus Dr Brehm observed it in respect to pigeons and 
ducks in 1848 as early as January, and even saw young 
pigeons in that month. He immediately concluded a 
very mild winter would result, which proved to be the 
ease. Again, the late breeding of birds announces a 
mild autumn. The house-swallow has been observed 
breeding during harvest-time, and the quail at the be- 
ginning of September ; but so warm was the season on 
these occasions, that the young were not only suffi- 
ciently nourished, but strong enough to accompany the 
parents in their migratory flight. The same has been 
observed in some wild species of pigeon, as the Columba 
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bus and Gnas, the latter having been found breed- 
ing in September in a very warm year. On ay 4 occa- 
sions partridges have been found breeding in August, 
so that their young were very small in September; but 
the weather on such occasions has always proved so 
fine, that they were easily bred, while during the very 
inclement June and July of 1845 thousands perished. 
The spring of the year 1846 is well worthy of attention. 
Hares and rabbits bore young remarkably early. The 
first Motacilla abba was seen as early as the 16th Feb- 
ruary, and redstarts on the 2d March; nay, the white 
storks and starlings wintered even in the northern parts 
of Germany. They were seen both at Wittenberg and at 
Wolkenberg. The crows, magpies, and partridges were 
observed pairing in January; and seeing the beautiful 
weather, every one expected a very early breeding sea- 
son. This did not occur, however; for in the middle of 
April many crows, magpies, jackdaws, and other early 
nest-building birds, had either laid no eggs at all, or very 
few of them. They had, therefore, a presentiment of the 
bitter cold April which was to ensue, and showed how 
much more securely they had been directed by this 
than many of the inhabitants of the localities, who, 
having commenced the culture of their gardens and 
fields during the warm winter and early spring, sus- 
tained great damage by the subsequent cold. 

But not only is it important to note the time of 
breeding, but the places wherein the eggs are deposited. 
Many of the waterfowl are so limited in their choice of 
situation, that they can make but little change; and 
the consequence is, that on the occurrence of great in- 
undations, as that of June 1845, thousands of their eggs 
are destroyed. Other birds, however, have more choice 
in the selection of their nesting-places, and are guided 
much by their presentiments of the weather. Among 
these, in the author’s vicinity at Renthendorf, he has 
observed the kingfisher and the plover. The first of 
these birds, in the spring-time, when the coming rains 
would render the deeper brooks too turbid for it to 
discern and catch the little fish for its young, frequents 
the clearer ponds much nearer the source. This was 
especially the case in 1816, 1817, and 1835, in which 
years large quantities of rain fell in May and June. 
As respects the plovers, they usually do not form their 
nests in the vicinity of Renthendorf, this lying too high 
and dry for their purposes. In April 1843, however, 
several pair fixed their residence on a farm situated on 
a hill; and the spring and summer of that year proved 
extremely wet. Again, in April 1845, the author was 
apprised that the same occurrence had taken place, 
and he at once prophesied a wet season; and so abun- 
dant did the floods prove, that, had the plovers’ eggs 
been deposited in their usual places, they must all have 
been destroyed. The hilly places they had chosen 
proved, in such a season, sufficiently moist for their 
purposes. Similar conclusions may be drawn from the 
procedures of the landrails (Crex pratensis). If these 
birds, on their arrival, take up their abodes in or near 
large fens, then | we be certain a dry summer will 
follow ; for then will the marshes become so much dried 
up, that the birds will be able to find dry and grassy 
places sufficient for their support and security. If 
neither a very wet nor very dry summer is impending, 
then they resort to meadows producing the carex, which, 
growing very high, answers all their purposes. But if, 
in the spring, they resort to neither such meadows nor 
to marshy districts, but repair to fields in which peas, 
clover, barley, &c. are grown, then may we be certain 
of a wet summer. A great variety of waterfowl fre- 
quent the large collections of water at Ahlsdorf near 
Herzberg; and if they remain there to breed, it is 
certain that the season will not prove a very dry one, 
so that the marshes will not be dried up. In other 
years, however, although these are still full of water, 
the whole of the birds quit the vicinity ; and it is then 
always found that the summer proves a very dry one, 
and that the marshes become dried up. The celebrated 
Naumann relates a similar fact:—A gray goose had 


bred in a large pond of water, and had succeeded in 
bringing up her young; when one night the whole family 
isappeared, and were found in a much smaller pond. 
The summer proved exceedingly hot, and the large 
pond which the goose (here certainly no goose) had 
quitted when full of water, became entirely dried up, 
whereas the one she had migrated to continued to re- 
tain its water. In the same manner Dr Brehm has 
remarked that when the sandmarten (Hirundo riparia) 
quits the banks she has been accustomed to for water 
surrounded with steeper banks, floods may be certainly 
reckoned upon. j 

The manner of breeding also furnishes its indications. 
Thus in the scarce years (expressively called in German 
* hunger-years’) 1816 and 1817, many of the insectivo- 
rous birds laid far fewer eggs than ordinary. In the nest 
of a Muscicapa grisola two eggs only were found; and the 
cold and rainy weather which followed would have pre- 
vented the nourishment of a greater number of young. 
Dr Brehm, in 1843, observed within a small space seven 
pair of tower-hawks, which kept together, and were 
very lively, but, with the exception of two pair, bred 
not. The nests of these two pair were observed. In 
the one the little ones died of hunger while quite young ; 
the others were fed by their parents with the greatest 
difficulty for a longer period, but were at last found 
dead under the nest. It proved fortunate for the other 
five pair that they had not bred also; for so scarce did 
their food become in 1843, that even the old birds could 
hardly sustain their own lives. It was different in the 
spring of 1845, for then the whole of these hawks bred ; 
for although there were enormous rains, yet as the tem- 
perature of the air was high, an abundance of insect 
food offered itself for the young; and founding his 
opinion upon the greater number breeding, Dr Brehm 
had foretold that the temperature of 1845 would prove 
far higher than that of 1843. 

Finally, the migration of birds is of importance in the 
point of view we are now considering. It is evidently 
not the present want of food that impels them to flight 
—for that may exist in abundance when they leave us 
—but an instinctive apprehension of coming scarcity. 
The time of departure, however, undergoes great changes, 
the observation of which is important in prognosticating 
the weather. Is the autumnal flight insignificant ?—that 
is, the number of birds quitting our shores less than 
usual, and these seeming in no haste to quit—we may be 
then certain that neither an early nor severe winter is 
in prospect; but if the contrary is the case—if the 
birds desert us soon, and take with them strangers who 
in other years do not accompany them—then cold 
weather is surely in store for us. This was seen re- 
markably in Germany in the years 1844 and 1845. In 
the autumn of the first of these years all Germany was 
overspread with such numbers of the different species 
of the nuthatch (Nucifraga), that the like had not been 
seen for half a century. Other birds, such as the Lestris 

itica and Timosa meyeri, had not been seen for thirty 
years. Somewhat later came the coloured jays, various 
species of the rush and wild-ducks, and other aquatic 
birds. The attentive ornithologist could only conclude 
from such a migration that a severe winter was at 
hand ; and so it proved. Next year the case was altered. 
The nuthatch and jays appeared not to migrate; the 
starlings were still observed at Renthendorf at the end 
of November: these, as well as the white storks, fre- 
quenting the banks of the Elbe and the Mulde during 
all the winter. Under these circumstances, to have 
expected a cold winter would have been ridiculous ; and 
none such came. The appearance of various individual 
birds quite early in 1848 would have led to the con- 
clusion that a very early spring was at hand; but the 
arrest of their arrival in March, and their tardy nest- 
building, foretold the uncongenial weather that occurred 
in April. An unusual duration of the stay of northern 
birds in southern regions is always a very unwelcome 
sign, as portending a late spring. Thousands of the 


Fringilla montifringilla remained in Central Germany as 
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late as April in 1816, in which unfortunate year bad 
weather continued even until June. Popular credulity 
often attributes the production of unfavourable weather 
to the presence of unusual varieties of birds; and the 
naturalist, while scouting so foolish an idea, is well able, 
when these have appeared in large numbers, or con- 
tinued for a long time, to explain its origin. 

A few words may be added on the actions of other 
animals. Every housewife knows the restlessness which 
cats and young animals frequently betray on the ap- 
proach of wet; and the shepherd will tell you, when 
flies and fleas prove more than usually tormenting to 
man and animals in the forencon, that the afternoon 
will not pass without rain. The hunter knows that 
when the roe betakes herself early to the wood, she 
does so to keep her form dry against approaching rain. 
If the marmot buries himself early, so must we expect 
an early winter. A close observation of insect life 
would teach us much about the weather. If the bees 
kill their drones early, we may count upon a bad 
autumn; while, if they allow them to live longer than 
usual, then will fine summer weather long continue. 
If great numbers of wasps build on the ground, or in 
underwood, a dry summer may be expected; while, if 
they build under roofs, or other places affording shelter 
from the rain, there is every probability of a damp, if 
even not of a very rainy summer. Worms burrowing 
very deeply into the ground in autumn show that a 
cold winter and sharp frost will follow; while, if they 
lie just under the surface, we may be certain of a degree 
of cold that will not penetrate deeply. 

Dr Brehm concludes his paper by requesting the co- 
operation of zoologists, especially those residing near 
the coasts, and possessed of opportunities of watching 
the procedures of waterfowl. He believes that by col- 
lecting and publishing the observations of numerous 
naturalists, results may be arrived at of the highest 
importance to the gardener, the farmer, and the vine- 

ower. 

Many of the observations contained in the paper we 
have now abridged have been also made by others in 
our own country; but their acceptance by so distin- 
guished a naturalist as Dr Brehm invests them with 
a higher authority than we had been accustomed to 
attach to them. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN RUSSIA. 
FROM THE RUSSIAN OF NICHOLAS GOGOL. 

I Love the quiet, solitary life passed in their country- 
houses by the old-fashioned inhabitants of Lower 
Russia. I fancy now that I can see the mansion, sur- 
rounded by a gallery, supported on slender columns of 
dark wood, thus affording a sheltered promenade on the 
outside. Behind, and at each side of the house, stretched 
long rows of mulberry, cherry, and plum-trees ; in front 
was a green, smooth lawn, shadowed by some fine old 
beech-trees. Two narrow paths led, one to the kitchen, 
the other to the sitting-rooms; and in a clear pool of 
water near the gate swam a snowy goose, with her soft, 

ellow offspring. Along the hedge were suspended 
ong strings of dried apples and pears, intermingled 
with mats and carpets put out in the air; and a cart, 
loaded with melons, stood at the barn door. 

All these objects have a charm for me: they recall the 
memory of a kind old couple, whom it was the delight 
of my childhood to visit. Athanasius Ivanovitch 
Tovstogoub was the name of the husband, and Pul- 
cheria Ivanovna Tovstogoubitska of the wife. The 
former was a tall man of sixty years, with a smiling, 
benevolent countenance, and he constantly wore a 
camlet pelisse lined with sheepskin. Pulcheria seldom 
laughed, but the expression of her face was soft and 
kind; and she took the utmost pleasure in welcoming 
her guests, and pressing them to partake of her good 
cheer. They had never had a child, so that their mu- 
tual affection was completely centered in each other. 

The apartments in their house were small and low, 


and each was heated by an immense stove; for Atha- 
nasius and Pulcheria loved warmth, and kept the fire- 
constantly replenished with straw, which in Lower 
ia is used instead of wood. The walls of the prin- 
cipal room were decorated with a variety of old paint- 
ings and engravings, and amongst them a portrait of 
Peter III., and another representing the Duchess de la 
Valliére. The floors were all of baked clay, but so 
smooth, and kept so scrupulously clean, that I always 
preferred them to boards. Pulcheria’s own room was 
filled with old odd-looking chests and boxes, while 
the walls were covered with bags of flower-seeds, dried 
cucumbers, and other vegetables. She was a great 
manager, and loved to lay up a variety of useless gar- 
ments, and superannuated articles of furniture. The 
chairs were of dark massive wood, with high backs 
and narrow seats, neither stuffed nor varnished; the 
tables were small and square; and the carpet woven 
in a pattern of birds and flowers, not always easily 
distinguishable from each other. The servants’ hall 
was filled with women and girls dressed in coarse 
striped gowns. Their mistress gave them needle-work 
to do, and fruits to pick and prepare for drying; but 
half their time was passed in dozing by the fire. 

Athanasius Ivanovitch troubled himself very little 
about his affairs, save that he used to walk about his 
fields, and look idly at the operations of his reapers and 
mowers. All the weight of the domestic administra- 
tion, therefore, rested on Pulcheria Ivanoyna; and her 
duties principally consisted in opening and shutting 
her store-rooms, curing, drying, or salting all sorts of 
meat, fruit, and vegetables. During the summer a large 
fire was kept perpetually lighted beneath an apple- 
tree in the garden: over it an iron tripod supported a 
deep stove-pan, in which were cooked incessantly pre- 
serves, jellies, and pastilas—a sweetmeat composed of 
sugar and honey. Under another tree a man-servant 
was busy distilling brandy from peach and mulberry 
leaves and cherry kernels. In short, such a quantity 
of good things were annually prepared, that the store- 
rooms and cellars would scarcely have sufficed to con- 
tain them, had it not happened that the greater a 
of these provisions was secretly devoured by the 
tics. The steward, in league with the starosta (chief of 
the serfs), robbed their mistress without mercy. They 
used to cut down the fine old oaks, and dispose of them 
at the neighbouring fairs. One day Pulcheria Iva- 
novna expressed a wish to inspect her woods. Accord- 
ingly a droschki, enveloped in enormous leathern aprons, 
was brought out; and the old coachman moved his lips, 
and produced a series of discordant sounds, in order to 
inspirit his old horses. The machine began to move, 
and in so doing, emitted such a screaming noise, that 
the whole neighbourhood became cognisant of the fact, 
that the lady was leaving her mansion for a drive. 
Pulcheria Ivanovna failed not to perceive the extermi- 
nation of her ancient oaks. 

* How is it, Nitchipor,’ she said to her steward, who 
accompanied her, ‘ that the oaks, like your own hairs, 
have become so few and scattered ?’ 

* Few and scattered?’ replied the steward : ‘they have 
all disappeared! Lightning has struck down some, the 
worms have eaten others; in short, they are gone, 
madam—all gone!’ 

Pulcheria Ivanovna returned home, quite satisfied 
with this reply, and gave orders to her people to look 
well after the Spanish cherry-trees and large winter 
pear-trees. Her worthy ministers, the steward and 
the starosta, discovered that it was quite useless to 
store up all the flour in their master’s granary, and 
that he must be content with half. Yet despite the 
wholesale peculation carried on by every member 
of the household—from the lady’s-maid, who fingered, 
the choice preserves, to the pigs, who swallowed 
incredible heaps of apples and plums—despite also 
the liberal presents made to friends and visitors— 
the grounds were so vast and fertile, and produced 
everything in such abundance, that the diminution 
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of their stores was never perceived by Athanasius or 
Pulcheria. 

The old couple were fond of good living. They rose 
early, and had their coffee; then Athanasius strolled 
out about his grounds, and conversed with his steward, 
who, old fox that he was, knew well how to flatter his 
master into the belief that everything went on right. 
When Athanasius went in, he would say, ‘ Pulcheria 
Ivanovna, don’t you think ’tis time to eat something ?’ 

*I don’t know what you can eat now, Athanasius 
Ivanovitch, except the little pork patties, or those 
seasoned with poppy seeds, or else a dish of salted 


| mushrooms.” 


* Let us have the mushrooms and the patties too, my 


An hour before dinner, Athanasius usually drank a 


| portion of brandy from an ancient silver cup, seasoning 
| it with a few small dried fish. At noon they dined. 


Besides the dishes and sauce-boats, the table was usually 
covered with a number of little jars, hermetically sealed, 


| in order that the aroma of their highly-seasoned con- 


tents might not escape. The conversation generally 
turned on the business of the hour. 

*I think this flummery is a little burnt. 
you think of it, Pulcheria Ivanovna ?’ 

* No, Athanasius Ivanovitch. Pour some more melted 
butter over it, and some mushroom sauce, and then you 


What do 


| won’t think it burnt.’ 


After dinner, the old man usually slept for an hour ; 


| afterwards his wife would bring in a cut water-melon, 
| saying, ‘ Will you taste this beautiful melon, Athana- 


sius Ivanovitch ?’ 
‘Ah, Pulcheria Ivanovna, don’t depend on its red 


| colour,’ said her husband, helping himself, however, to 


—- = 


a huge slice: ‘ there are some fine rosy-looking melons 
that are good for nothing.’ 

The mel6n, however, soon disappeared. Then Atha- 
nasius Ivanovitch ate some pears, and went to take a 
turn in the garden with his wife. When they returned 
to the house, the good lady occupied herself with her 
household affairs, while her husband, seated in an easy- 
chair, looked idly on, watching the constant opening 
and shutting of the store-room, and the servants bring- 
ing sieves and baskets backwards and forwards. After 
a time, he would say, ‘ What shall we eat, Pulcheria 
Ivanovna?’ 

* Would you like some gooseberry puffs ?’ 

* Very much.’ 

‘Perhaps you'd prefer a little kissel?’* 

* Let us try both.’ 

Before supper, Athanasius Ivanovitch generally ate 
a few other trifles. At nine o’clock supper was served. 
Then they retired for the night, and the busy house- 
hold became still. Their room was so hot, that few 
persons could have supported its temperature; but 
Athanasius, in order to be warmer still, had his bed 
made on the top of a stove, the heat of which, however, 
sometimes became so great, that he was forced to rise 
in the middle of the night, and walk about the room, 
groaning occasionally. 

‘Why do you groan?’ Pulcheria would ask. 

‘ Because I feel my stomach uneasy.’ 

‘Would you like to eat something, Athanasius 
Ivanovitch ?’ 

‘I daresay it would do me good, Pulcheria Ivanovna: 
what would you recommend ?’ 

‘Curds and whey, or some dried pears.’ 

* Well, let us have them ;’ and a servant, only half- 
awake, was sent to rummage the larder. 

Then Athanasius, after eating a good plateful, would 
say, ‘I feel much better now;’ and returning to bed, 
he would sleep tranquilly till morning. 

These good people appeared to most advantage when 
they received guests. Then they seemed but to live for 
the comfort of their friends. The best of everything 
that their house could produce was offered with the 


utmost cordiality ; and there was nothing affected in this 
display of hospitality: you saw in their countenances 
the pleasure they felt when their dainties were duly 
accepted. Never was any visitor allowed to depart on 
the day of his arrival : he must always remain to sleep. 

‘You must not think of going,’ Athanasius would 
say: ‘ who knows but that robbers may attack you.’ 

‘Yes,’ would add Pulcheria; ‘and then the night is 
dark, and the road bad, and your coachman, besides, 
being a weak little man, is half-asleep in the kitchen by 
this time.’ So the visitor was forced to remain, and 
spend a pleasant, tranquil evening. I fancy now that I 
can see the figure of Athanasius Ivanovitch bent for- 
ward in his arm-chair, listening with his perpetual 
placid smile to his friend’s discourse. The visitor, who 
himself seldom left his country-house, hazarded a num- 
ber of political conjectures—related in a mysterious tone 
how the French and English had secretly combined to 
send Bonaparte again to Russia; or else he discussed 
the war which was then convulsing Europe. 

Then Athanasius, affecting not to see Pulcheria, 
would say, ‘I intend myself to go to the wars: why 
should not I be a soldier?’ 

‘Just hear him,’ cried Pulcheria: ‘don’t mind a 
word he says. How could he, in his old age, set out for 
the wars. Why, the first soldier he met would kill 
him.’ 

* Not at all,’ replied Athanasius; ‘ J would kill him.’ 

- * Listen to him!’ resumed Pulcheria. ‘ How could he 

go to the wars? His pistols and his sword are lying in 
the lumber-room covered with rust. If you only saw 
them! They would surely explode and cut his face: 
my poor old man would be disfigured for the rest of 
his days!’ 


‘Well,’ retorted Athanasius, ‘I'll buy new arms: I'll | 


get a sabre and a Cossack lance.’ 

‘What folly you talk!’ cried Pulcheria Ivanovna. 
‘I know well you are jesting; but such jokes always 
make me feel uncomfortable.’ 
vitch, satisfied with having frightened his wife a little, 
smiled, and was silent. 


It was pleasant to hear Pulcheria pressing a guest to | 


breakfast. 

‘Here,’ she would say, taking the stopper out of a 
bottle, ‘is brandy made with mint, an excellent thing 
for a pain in the back. And here is some more made 
with centery, most efficacious against singing in the 
ears or pimples on the face. Here is another bottle 
flavoured with peach kernels: just try a small glass- 
ful. If you happen, when rising in the morning, to 
strike your forehead against the sharp corner of the 
bedpost, so that a swelling is produced, you have only 
to take a little of this before dinner, and the mark will 
soon disappear !’ 

Then she would conduct her guest to a table covered 
with a number of small plates. 

‘Here are mushrooms stewed with pepper, and some 
others done with gillyflower water. These are preserved 
walnuts. I learned a peculiar mode of doing them from 


And Athanasius Ivano- | 


a Turkish woman, at the time when there were Turkish | 


prisoners in the country. Here is a preserve which I 
learned to make from Father Ivan. You take a small 
barrel, and put in first a layer of oak-leaves, then pepper 
and saltpetre, then mushrooms, and cover them over 
with the flowers of the nitchouineter.* Here are cheese 
patties, and some others made of cabbage and black 
corn, which Athanasius Ivanovitch likes very much.’ 

I loved to visit these good people, although I gene- 
rally returned with a fit of indigestion. Certainly the 
air of Lower Russia aids the functions of the stomach, 
else its hospitable inhabitants would soon find them- 
selves in their coffins. 

At length a change came over this peaceful household: 
the health of Pulcheria Ivanovna began to decline. 
Gradually she grew weaker and thinner; and one day 
she said to her husband, ‘ Athanasius Ivanovitch, when 


* A sort of fruit-jelly. 


* An odoriferous plant which grows on the steppes. 
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I die, will you have me dressed in my gray spotted 
robe? Don’t waste my red striped satin one, but have 
it made into a dressing-gown for yourself: it will be 
very handsome for you to receive visitors in.’ 

‘How you talk, Pulcheria Ivanovna. God only 
knows when death will come to any of us; and here 
you frighten me with such words!’ 

‘My heart, I feel that I must soon die; but don’t 
grieve too much. I am old, and you are old yourself: 
we shall soon meet again in a better world.’ 

Athanasius Ivanovitch sobbed like a child. 

‘Don’t cry, my husband: don’t make God angry by 
resisting his will. All I regret in dying is, that I 
know not to whom I can intrust you. Who will take 
care of you when I am gone? Who will love you as I 
do?’ And calling her own confidential servant, she 
said to her, ‘ Listen, Tavdoka: when I am dead, you 
must take care of your master as if he were the apple 
of your eye or your own only child. Mind that his 
favourite dishes are prepared in the way he likes, and 
that his clothes and linen are clean and well-aired. 
Watch him continually, Tavdoka, and God will reward 
you. You are old yourself, and must soon go to your 
account ; don’t, then, have the sin on your soul of ne- 
glecting your master for a moment.’ 

Poor old woman! notwithstanding her increasing 
weakness, she regulated all her domestic affairs, so that 
her husband should not suffer from her loss. Soon after- 
wards she was confined to her bed, and her appetite 
totally failed. Athanasius Ivanovitch never left her 
side. 

*‘Won’t you try to eat something, Pulcheria Ivan- 
ovna?’ he repeated incessantly. 

But his wife could not reply. At length her lips 


| moved, as if she tried in vain to speak, and with one 


sigh her spirit departed. 


| but stared at the dead with dull, fixed eyes. 


Athanasius Ivanovitch was stunned. He wept not, 
They 
placed Pulcheria on a table, dressed her in the robe she 
had chosen, crossed her arms on her breast, and placed 
a lighted taper between the stiffened fingers. He 


| watched the whole operation with an air of insensi- 


bility. A crowd of people assembled on the day of the 
interment. In front of the house were ranged long 
tables, covered with kontia,* baked meats, pasties, and 
flasks of brandy. The guests conversed, wept, looked 
at the dead, spoke of her good qualities, and watched 
Athanasius Ivanovitch. He walked to and fro among 
his friends with an air of stupefaction, not noticing any 
one. At length the procession was formed; the body 
was raised on its open bier ; and the crowd moved after 
it, following the priests, wearing gold-embroidered robes. 
On arriving at the cemetery, the corpse was laid down 
near the grave prepared for it, and Athanasius Ivano- 
vitch was invited to approach, and give his wife a last 
embrace. He obeyed mechanically; tears flowed from 
his eyes, but he felt them not. Then the coffin was 
lowered ; the priest threw the first shovelful of clay on 
it; the attendant choristers began to chant the vetch- 
naia pamiat (eternal memory) in a low monotonous 
tone. Ina few moments the grave was filled up, and 
sods placed over it. Then advanced Athanasius Ivano- 
vitch: he first looked round with a bewildered air, 
then at the tomb, and said, ‘ Why have you buried her? 
—why’—— But he did not finish the sentence. 

But when he returned to the house, when he saw 
Pulcheria Ivanovna’s room empty, and even the arin- 
chair she used to occupy removed, he sobbed bitterly, 
and the tears flowed like rivers from his darkened eyes. 

Five years had elapsed since the death of Pulcheria 
Ivanovna, when, happening to be in the neighbourhood 
of his demesne, I went to visit Athanasius Ivanovitch. 


|| The old place showed evident marks of neglect and 


decay ; the paling round the court was broken down, 


| the trees and shrubs were overgrown and straggling— 


even the old dogs looked starved and miserable. The 
master of the house came out to meet me; he was 
bent nearly double, but the habitual smile was on his 
drawn lips. I followed him within doors, and we sat 
down to table; but the repast, though sufficiently abun- 
dant, was not prepared with the same care as formerly. 
A servant fastened a napkin beneath his master’s chin, 
to prevent his soiling his dress while eating. I tried 
to amuse him by recounting different anecdotes; and 
apparently he listened, but I saw that his thoughts 
were far away. Once he threw down a decanter, while 
trying to help himself to wild-fowl; and his attendant 
was obliged to guide his hand towards his mouth. A 
plate of little cakes called muichkis was brought in, and 
his lip trembled, and his eyes filled as he said, ‘ These 
were the cakes that—that—my late ’——and bursting 
into tears, he let the plate fall from his hand. A few 
days after, Athanasius Ivanovitch was walking in his 
garden ; he paced the alleys feebly and slowly, his head, 
as usual, bent down. Suddenly he stopped, and said to 
his attendant, ‘ Did you hear that voice?’ 

* No, sir, I heard nothing.’ 

‘Pulcheria Ivanovna called me.’ And posséssed by 
this idea, that he had been summoned by his dead wife, 
the old man gradually pined away. Faithful to the 
end, his last words were, ‘Lay me beside Pulcheria 
Ivanovna.’ His wish was fulfilled, and now the old 
couple sleep peacefully side by side. 

Their lands became the property of a young spend- 
thrift, who took no pains to preserve the old mansion ; 
and the last time I visited the spot, a few roofless walls 
and straggling fruit-trees were all that remained to 
mark where had stood the once hospitable dwelling 
of Athanasius Ivanovitch and Pulcheria Ivanovna. 


THE LIVERPOOL OBSERVATORY. 


Ir was upon a May morning in the present year (1849), 
when the sun was shedding upon the ground his cheering 
rays, and the dews of night were dissolving into an un- 
seen, though material existence, that we left the verdant 
fields and richly-wooded hedgerows of our English home 
to pay a visit to modern Tyre— 


* Nos patria fines et dulcia linquimus arva.’ 


Our business required that we should spend a week in 
that bustling town. The fi 


was to acquire the geographical relations of the place, 
and the bearings of the leading streets, leaving the minor 
ones imperceptibly to root themselves in the memory. 


resorts, and we dived into the squalid abodes of poverty, 
wretchedness, and wickedness. We trod the miles of 


which, ere long, would be careering on the waves: now 
were they gathered together, aud closely packed; then 
would they be widely separated, as they scattered them- 
selves over the ocean ok 
It was at the southern end of a fine parade that we 
found the building which we now purpose to describe. 
Upon the pier-head, between the Waterloo and Prince’s 
Docks, occupying a place which commands a full view 
of the river, the Liverpool Observatory is erected. This 
is a noble building, of new red sandstone, worthy the 
es peur of the second seaport in the empire. We 
heard of its superb equatorial, recently constructed, 
and we panted for the enjoyment of beholding it: we 
had been told that the observer was ‘ no ordinary man ’— 
one of those hard-working men of science rarely met with 
—and we longed to make his acquaintance. Provided 
with an introduction, with which a member of the council 
had kindly presented us, we found ready access, and the 
astronomer led us through the building. 
The first apartment into which we were shown was 


* A sweetmeat composed of rice, sugar, and raisins, and espe- 
cially used at funeral feasts. 


the ch ter-room ; and there, conveniently arranged, 
was a large number of those time-keepers, the regulation 
| of which forms one of the most onerous and important 


docks, and surveyed with no little interest those ships | 


rst thing we did, and we re- | 
commend it to all who visit towns of such gigantic size, | 


We mingled with the rich and the gay in fashionable | 
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duties of the director of the Observatory, and for which 
the building was chiefly constructed. Since our visit, we 
have learnt that a ing examination is now being 
made, by the comparison of chronometers brought from 
America by the mail steamers, with the view of deter- 
mining, with the greatest possible exactness, the longitude 
of certain parts of the United States. In this apartment 
there is a good astronomical clock, and a hot-air case, for 
exposing chronometers to the various tem ures of 
our globe, and ascertaining thereby their corrections on 
that account. In this room there are also contained a 
remarkably fine standard barometer, and a Rutherford’s 
register thermometer. 

In the adjoining apartment, which is the transit-room, 
there is a fine telescope by Troughton and Simms, five feet 
focal length, and four inches aperture, with the other 
means required for making meridian observations. When 
the last report was printed (a few months ago), the direc- 
tor of the Observatory mentioned that the astronomical 
clock had been checked 965 times in a period of five years, 
or once in about every forty-six hours, by this transit 


| instrument—no small testimony to the zeal of Mr Hart- 


nup. In connection with these meridional observations, 
Greenwich time is published to the shipping by means of a 
ball somewhat similar to that used at the Royal Observa- 


| tory on the Thames. 


e rest of the meteorological instruments are con- 
tained in the transit-room, conveniently placed for obser- 
vation, and carefully protected, by their position and lat- 
ticework, from those external influences which might tend 
to produce erroneous results, The indications of moisture 
in the atmosphere are taken by the simple dry and wet- 
bulb hygrometer. These, with the amount of rain which 
has fallen in a given time, the direction and force of the 
wind, the character of clouds floating in the air, and all 
other meteorological observations, are recorded daily at 
two o’clock, Gottingen mean solar time—‘ one of the hours 
fixed upon for recording such observations in all public 
meteorological and magnetic observatories.’ These, after 
reduction, are forwarded to the Registrar-General ; and 
the astronomical observations to the Royal Astronomical 
Society. 

We now arrived at the great room under the revolving 
dome, where the equatorial telescope is fixed. This 
superb instrument is one twelve feet focal length, and 
eight and a-half inches aperture. The object-glass is by 

erz of Munich, a celebrated maker ; and the graduated 
circles are four feet in diameter. The micrometers, 
— and the more delicate mountings, are by 

— and Simms, the famous opticians in London ; 
and the heavy parts of the mounting are by Maudesley 
and Field, engineers. The clockwork, which communicates 
a constant and regular hourly motion to this ponderous 
instrument, is moved by hydraulic power—one of the most 
interesting features in the mounting of this telescope. The 
whole instrument, which cost, we believe, somewhere about 
two thousand pounds, was constructed under the direction 
of the astronomer-royal ; and by the happy combination 
of the skill of the astronomical instrument-maker and 
the engineer, a telescope has been produced which, in the 
words of Mr Hartnup, it is * no yore to say, is 
not to be equalled in the whole world for strength and 
firmness,’ two of the most essential requirements in 
equatorials. 

With such a noble instrument, the observer is un- 
weariedly turning it to good account—not as a sky- 
sweeper, but for the means of perfecting the measure- 
ments of the observed and theoretical positions of the 
stars; and we scarcely know a more laborious occupa- 
tion, particularly as the observations are all reduced or 
freed from errors arising from circumstances over which 
we have no control. e result has hitherto been most 
satisfactory, as regards establishing for the instrument 
extreme accuracy even in very oblique positions; and these 
are such as try an equatorial. Delicate observations were 
made upon Encke’s and Petersen’s two comets; and in 
viewing two which were recently visible—one in the con- 
stellation Bootes, the other in Crater—such was their 
exact resemblance to one another, that it was impossible 


to distinguish them in the field of the telescope except 
by their position, The Observatory contains, besides, a 
Seam, and apartments for the director’s resi- 
ence, 

We left, delighted and instructed. Liverpool 8ses 
a telescope of which she may be proud; and she has been 
most fortunate in securing the services of a director so 
able and indefatigable. Commanding as her position is 
through the extent of her commerce, she is destined to 
occupy no mean place in the world of science. The ob- 
servatory described is the property of the corporation; 
but it is not the only one which opens its windows in the 
dead of night to the contemplation of those glorious 
bodies which bespangle the azure vault. Separated from 
it by the breadth of the town is another observatory, the 
private property of William Lasscell, Esq. Through the 
mechanical ingenuity and scientific knowledge of this 
gentleman, he is possessed of a reflector of extraordinary 
magnitdde; and already has he raised for himself impe- 
rishable fame in the discovery of a satellite of Neptune, 
and another attendant upon Saturn. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
MORE ABOUT CHICORY. 


chiefly from one of the most extensive dealers in the 
kingdom; and it is with surprise, therefore, that we 
now receive a communication from another extensive 
dealer, assuring us that our theory is totally wrong. 
Mixing chicory with coffee, he tells us, from the be- 
ginning of the practice up to the present time, is alla 
trick of the trade, and deteriorates the quality just in 
proportion to the quantity of chicory. There is no 
such thing used on the continent with a view to improve 
the quality of coffee, but solely to lessen the price. Our 
correspondent, a dealer in coffee for more than a quarter 
of acentury, having paid much attention to the subject, 
and having had opportunities of seeing how the best 
coffee is made all over the continent, assures us that 
the whole secret consists in roasting high. The rule is, 
to roast as high as possible without burning; and the 
higher roasting which the bean will stand, the better 
will be the coffee, When the beans are too ripe, the 
fine pale-green colour has vanished, and they are sooner 
burnt; and likewise, when unequal in size, one portion 
will burn before the other is highly enough roasted. 
To make the beverage good, a large quantity of ground- 
coffee must be used, and the pot must never by any 
means be allowed to boil. Abundance of sugar he con- 
siders likewise necessary ; and this is certainly consis- 
tent with the practice on the continent, where many 


of coffee, that looks like brandy, and tastes as strong. 
To test his theory, our correspondent demands merely 
that an experiment be tried with a single handful of 
good beans. Let them, by some means or other, be 
roasted to the verge—but not beyond it—of burning; 
and he pledges himself that the strength and gow which 
are intended to be conveyed by the chicory will be 
found in the coffee itself. Thus the qualities of the 
aromatic berry will be retained in all their perfection, 
without being deteriorated by the admixture of a plant 
which has confessedly no analogous virtues. The roast- 
ing-machine is of course the grand point. Those in 
common use, to which the air is freely admitted, burn 
the berry before it is thoroughly done; and to avoid 
this, the custom in our country is, to leave it half raw. 
Our correspondent does not describe the apparatus he 
recommends; but in France we cannot pass through a 
street without seeing one or more at work. There it is 
a small, close, circular barrel made of iron, and revolv- 
ing over a fire in the open air. A door, which can be 
opened at pleasure, enables the operator to watch the 
of the roasting, and at the same time gives the 
whole quarter the benefit of the rich aroma. This is 


the breakfast smoke of the French: and pleasant it is, 


Tue information we published on the subject of the | 
supposed adulteration of coffee with chicory was derived | 


large pieces of snowy crystals are put into a single cup | 
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when strolling through a country town, to witness, with 
more senses than one, this preparation for the morn- 
ing meal, 

Coffee is roasted in France by those who understand 
and can appreciate the luxury, just before the beverage 
is to be made; but at anyrate this is always done on at 
least the same day. In England, on the contrary, our 
ground-coffee is hawked about the country in tinfoil 
packages for months, and, for aught we know, for 
years! This is an absurdity; for although the powder 
may retain its smell for a long time, its favour is very 
evanescent, Our correspondent admits that chicory 
makes a harmless beverage for those who like it; and 
as it assuredly brings out both the body and flavour of 
the coffee, we would not abandon it without due con- 
sideration ; the only real error consists in imposing 
chicory at the price of coffee. Our correspondent at 
anyrate cannot deny that where there is no opportunity 
for highly roasting, the use of chicory may be a good 
substitute; although, on the other hand, if the desired 
effect can really be obtained without the admixture of 
a foreign body, it is a great point gained. 


VENO BENO. 

| There is a substance advertised as adding powerfully 
| to the strength and flavour of tea, which promises to 
come gradually into the repute of chicory in coffee. 
This substance is called veno beno, and is described as 
the ‘leaf of a tree;’ but we are informed (whether cor- 
rectly or not, we cannot tell) that it is the leaf of a 
climbing-plant well known in the farther East by its 
name of paun. We know nothing about the effect of 
| the adulteration ourselves; but with a consumption of 
| thirty or forty million pounds of tea in the year, the 


|| veno beno—supposing it to be paun—if it comes even 


into comparatively moderate use in this country, may 
| have a sensible effect upon the commerce of the Indian 
| Archipelago. 

The paun is one of the pepperworts; and though a 
| native of the Archipelago, and the adjacent parts of the 
| continent, has become naturalised in India. There the 


|| treatment, being grown under a thin covering of reeds, 


| better kind of it, called costa, receives very careful 
\| 


sprinkled frequently with water; while in the Archi- 
pelago, the slender plant (there named siree) is allowed 
| to climb the palms at its own will, rejoicing in the 


|| sea-breezes, and in the moisture of an eternal spring. 


|| It is described by Lindley as producing intoxicating 


effects, stimulating powerfully the salivary glands and 
| digestive organs, and diminishing the perspiration of 
| the skin. ‘To this we may add, that in India it is pre- 

scribed by the native doctors as a tonic, to be taken 


|| immediately after dinner in cases of weak digestion. 


| Having a pungent aroma, and being of a warm stimu- 
| lating nature, something like our mint, and other herbs 
| of the kind, it is also given in conjunction with pills 
and other medicines. ‘The leaf is likewise placed not 
| unfrequently, after being warmed at the fire, on the 
head of a newly-born infant, for the purpose of giving 
> shape, and absorbing the superfluous humours of its 
rain! 

The paun, however, is better known as forming a 
part—some think the most important part—of the 
Oriental luxury, betel, so called from the nut which is 
the most solid ingredient. The betel-nut is the fruit 
of Areca cachuca, and is said to ss a narcotic or 
intoxicating power, although the probability is, that 
this power resides rather in the paun leaf in which it 
is wrapped. The other ingredients are gambier—ex- 
tracted from the Uncaria gambir, to give sweetness and 
astringency—and slaked lime, which brings out a bright 
colouring-matter from the leaf, and transfers it to the 
lips of the consumer. This is an important point in 
the ceremony of chewing betel. The lips of both sexes 
are constantly daubed with the sanguine juice; and a 
Malay lover compares the mouth of his mistress to a 
break in the side of a ripe pomegranate! The opulent 
add to the ingredients already named such spices as 


cinnamon, cloves, aniseed, coriander, &c., and a few a 
portion of tobacco, to increase the stimulus, Habit 
renders the betel still more a necessary than a luxury. 
The Asiatic nations would rather forego meat and drink 
than this savoury mouthful, which occasions a gentle 
excitement to those accustomed to it, and to novices stu- 
pefaction. Blume considers the practice to be favourable 
to health in the damp regions where it prevails, and 
where the natives live upon a spare, and frequently 
miserable diet. Even the paun they are obliged to eco- 
nomise; a dose two or three times a day, generally after 
a meal, being all the poorer classes can obtain, although 
a couple of leaves are enough for what may be termed 
the quid. The wealthy chew it at all hours and seasons ; 
and it is among the articles introduced—such as attar 
of roses and other perfumes—as a signal for a guest to 
take his leave, after partaking of the hospitality of a 
Hindoo gentleman. 

Paun being an article of universal consumption, it 
may be seen, in great parcels, displayed in the bazaars, 
more especially on market-days. It is kept in moist 
leaves, and the whole covered with folds of the plantain 
leaf; and the purchaser buys it in little packets of 
from twelve to sixteen leaves, according to size, and to 
the plentifulness or otherwise of the crop, which is 
greatly affected by drought. The confectioner having 
bought his paun, makes it up, with the other materials 
for betel-chewing, in little cones resembling the paper 
in which our grocer vends his pennyworths of sugar. 
These are fastened neatly with a thorn, and displayed 
on trays, 

The betel-box, it may be supposed, is a very impor- 
tant article both of ornament and use. It is made either 
of earthenware, stained and painted, or of various 
metals, according to the means of the individual; and a 
Hindoo or Malay lady would as soon want her mirror as 
her paun-ku-buttah. In the middle of the box a large 
compartment holds the leaf, wrapped in a bit of wet 
muslin; and on one side a long division contains an in- 
strument resembling our nut-cracker, to cut the betel- 
nut. This is highly ornamented, being usually sur- 
mounted with eagles, lions, or snakes’ heads. Other 
portions are devoted to the different ingredients; and 
one has a pot of lime, with a small spatula. It will be 
curious if the paun, in which the belles of the farther 
East take such a pride, as well as pleasure, should come 
into common use in this country, as a means of adding 
strength, flavour, and exhilaration to the beverage, par 
excellence, of our English women ! 

While treating of Oriental productions, we may men- 
tion that we are assured that the ‘ ervolenta,’ or ‘revo- 
lenta Arabica,’ sold in this country for about 3s. a 
pound, is nothing more than the meal of a kind of pulse 
very common in Bengal, and which might be imported 
for as many pence. We mention this, as the article 
forms a wholesome, and, when well prepared, a very 
savoury article of food. Our informer states that the 
Indian name is moong-ke-dal; but we have searched 
— botanical authorities in vain for any such 
plant. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


A gentleman who, in the year 1826 or 1827, travelled 
with Sir Walter Scott in the Blucher Coach from Edin- 
burgh to Jedburgh, relates the following anecdote illus- 
trative of his punctilious regard for his word, and his 
willingness to serve all who placed confidence in him, 
particularly those engaged in literary pursuits :—‘ We 
had performed half the journey,’ writes our informant, 
‘when Sir Walter started as from a dream, exclaiming, 
“Oh, my friend G——, I have forgotten you till this 
moment!” A short’ mile brought us to a small town, 
where Sir Walter ordered a postchaise, in which he 
deposited his luggage, consisting of a well-worn short 
hazel stick, and a paper-parcel containing a few books ; 
then, much to my regret, he changed his route, and re- 
turned to the Scottish capital. 

‘The following month I was again called to Edin- 
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burgh on business, and curiosity induced me to wait 
on the friend G—— apostrophised by Sir Walter, and 
whose friendship I had the honour to possess. The 
cause of Sir Walter’s return, I was informed, was this :— 
He had engaged to furnish an article for a periodical 
conducted by my friend, but his promise had slipped 
from his memory (a most uncommon occurrence, for 
Sir Walter was gifted with the best of memories) until 
the moment of his exclamation. His instant return was 
the only means of retrieving the error. Retrieved, how- 
ever, it was; and the following morning Mr G—— re- 
ceived several sheets of closely-written manuscript, the 
transcribing of which alone must have occupied half 
the night.’ 

The kindliness of Sir Walter’s nature procured him 


| friends —his literary genius only admirers, although 


certainly the warmest admirers ever author possessed. 
Admiration, however, was sometimes in his case not 
freely bestowed, and perhaps not consciously felt. He 
was fond of relating the following anecdote of what he 
called a pure and sincere compliment, being not at all 
intended as such, but, as the reader will perceive, meant 
more as reproach than praise:—Shortly after the dis- 
closure of the authorship of the Waverley Novels, the 
* Mighty Minstrel’ called on the late Mrs Fair of Lang- 
lea, an eccentric old lady, who had lived through more 
than half of the last century, and who furnished Sir 
Walter with many a good tale and legend of days gone 
by. ‘ The old lady opened on me thus,’ to use his own 
words—* Sir Walter, I’ve been lang wanting to see you. 
It’s no possible that ye hae been writing in novels a’ thae 
lees? Oh dear me, dear me! I canna believe’t yet; 
but for a’ that, I ken I ha’e seen Dandy Dinmont some- 
where ; and Rebecca, oh she’s a bonny, weel-behaved 
lassie yon ; but Jeannie Deans I like the best!” 

‘There,’ said the pleased baronet, ‘call ye that a 
common compliment?’ 


FRENCH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Tue ears of the public have lately been so filled with 
French Fourierism, Communism, and Socialism, with 
the projects and plans of Louis Blanc, Proudhon, and 
their associates, each offering, if he is permitted, to 
rule the whole world, at a moment’s notice, without the 
possibility of going wrong, that we begin to forget that 
there is in France, as elsewhere, some common-sense 
literature on social economy. It is perhaps pretty well 
known that Thiers, Faucher, Bastiat, Chevalier, and 
others, came manfully forward in defence of freedom, 
and against the tyrannous interference of Socialism, 
even when it was in that high and palmy state to 
which so strange a series of incidents had for a moment 
raised it. These works are strictly controversial, and 
are limited to demonstrations of the futility of those 
artificial arrangements which a presumptuous school 
devised for superseding the effect of the natural im- 
ulses with which men are, to wise purposes, imbued. 
ut besides these works, necessarily addressed to those 
who are in danger of being led astray by the artificial 
glitter of Communism, there are fortunately other 
works dispassionately directed to an investigation of 
those social evils, the existence of which has given the 
Socialists and Communists the audience and sympathy 
they have heretofore obtained, as well as to the practi- 
cability of ameliorating them, without incurring the 
awful risk of taking existing society to pieces, and re- 
constructing it on the plan of some one who, like Louis 
Blanc, professes himself to be an architect competent 
to the task. We have now before us a set of tracts, 
issued by the Academy of the Moral and Political 
Sciences, or, as it may better be termed in our idiom, 
of moral and political knowledge. They are neat, well- 
printed pamphlets; and in their price, which is only 
forty centimes, or about fourpence each, do credit to 
the taste and zeal of the Academy. 
A person brought up under the social system of this 
country, is apt to see its total difference from that of 


France more in the views of the reasonable and con- 
scientious men of that country, than in the rhapsodies 
of their charlatans, or the projects of their enthusiasts. 
It would be unsafe to measure the practical sense of 
the two countries by comparing Owen and Louis Blanc 
—indeed we have a lurking suspicion that, were there 
such a trial, the little French dictator might turn out 
the more practical man of the two, as he certainly has 
been the more efficaciously mischievous. But when we 
see the reasonable, calm-minded men of France, we can 
calculate on more secure data the extent to which our 
country differs from theirs in the method of fighting 
with social evils. 

It is impossible to overlook, in the calmest and 
gentlest of the reforms proposed to the French, the 
predominance of those rapid despotic military opera- 
tions to which—whether it be a King, an Emperor, a 
Committee of Public Safety, a Directory, a Consulate, a 
Provisional Government, or a President—they have al- 
ways been accustomed. We have a monarchy and a 
central government in this country, and we know the 
value of the arrangement. We see the central system 
in each department organising and economising, settling 


the differences between local authorities, and checking | 


abuses, but seldom coming into actual conflict with the 
citizen. In France, the central power, if it find him doing 
wrong, immediately seizes him, as it were, by the throat, 
and puts him in the right way. We have a sufficiency 
of complex laws connected with the press, all directed to 
this end, that when an offence is committed—whether 
it be against the state, or an individual through means 
of the press—the person who commits the offence may 
be found and punished. In France they take a shorter 
way, and put the press under the control of the police. 
When there is a probability of disturbance, we bring 
out our constables, special or stipendiary, all carefully 
sworn in, and our military must act under the direct 
instructions of civil magistrates, otherwise they are as 
punishable for attacking a mob as the mob is for attack- 
ing an inoffensive citizen. In France, the bayonet and 
the cannon are at once set in motion, however republican 
may be the government; and a general would as soon 
think of consulting a magistrate before a battle, as a 
dictator or president of the Republic would think of 
taking the advice of such a person when there is a 
revolt in Paris. 

This kind of prompt, sharp practice is derived from 
the method of military operations to which it seems 
absolutely necessary; but the people of this country 
cannot understand, and probably would not be got to 
submit to it in matters for which the more lazy, but 
more satisfactory, mechanism of our constitution is suf- 
ficient. Hence propositions by the most cautious of the 
French social reformers, which are simple enough to 
themselves, seem harsh and despotic to us. We have 
just been reading one of the series of French tracts to 
which we have referred— An Essay on the Working- 
Classes,’ by M. Blanqui, a gentleman who must not be 
confounded with another of the same name. He makes 
very sensible and moderate remarks on Communism 
and Socialism. He tells his readers that no human 
genius will be able, by the organisation of labour, to 
increase its fruitfulness, or the demand for its produce ; 
and that all the promises of continuous work and pay 
through such an instrumentality are fallacious promises 
to divide a fund that cannot exist. He draws a just 
distinction between the projects based on an extermi- 
nating war against capital, for the purpose of substitut- 
ing organisation for it, and the views of those more fair 
and reasonable speculators who only call on the work- 
ing-classes to unite their efforts, by partnership and 
otherwise, and show the force of union. 
same time he shows that too much is expected of such 
associations of the working-classes; and to those who 
say it will put an end to the evils of competition by which 
people undersell and ruin eachother, he shows that the 
very vitality of such associations will consist in the 


keenness of their competition, and their success in thus | 
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commanding the market. Nor does he seem less sound 
when he proclaims that all restrictions and protections 
are inimical to the working-classes as a body ; that their 
true and sure dependence is in the market price of their 
labour and the value of its produce; and ‘that the re- 
strictive system is one of the most direct causes of the 
exaggeration of competition, of the close accumulation 
of workmen in the towns, and of the pauperism by which 
they are alternately depressed and excited to turbu- 
lence ;’ and yet when he comes to practicable measures 
for relief, M. Blanqui shows that he is not one of a 
practical race. In this country we look upon the pro- 
gress of great cities as an inevitable fact. Instead of 
trying to stop the accumulation of human beings, we 


| set up schoolmasters, clergy, and police, to organise 
| them; and we are now busily forwarding sanitary im- 


provements, which scientific men say will make the 
town as healthy as the country. M. Blanqui, on the 
other hand, tells us that the only means of checking the 


| gradual degradation of the French people by their 


agglomeration in unhealthy masses in the cities, is to 
direct the whole efforts of the state to the perfection of 
agriculture, to combine manufacturing and agricultural 
labour, and to gradually shift (éconduire) the chief 
manufactures out of the great towns, that they may be 
established in the country. As a counterpart, he pro- 
poses the prohibition of new works within towns of a 
certain size, or in the centre of a certain area of popu- 
lation. 

M. Blanqui finds the abuse of tobacco a great degene- 
rator of the working-people. You may know, he says, 
those who use it in excess by their besotted aspect, 
and the fixed stare of their fishy eyes. What is his 
remedy? ‘The use of tobacco,’ he says, ‘ought to be 
rigorously interdicted to women and young people.’ We 
presume the authority of the gendarmerie would be the 
only one by which this interdict could be accomplished; 
and while they are at it, it is difficult to see why their 
prohibition should not extend to the whole population. 
This was the quick and simple means by which the 
Chinese government thought to put down the use of 
opium; but it was not effective. If our working-classes 
sometimes form false notions of the effectiveness with 
which government can interpose in their behalf, those 
of France, even when they are not Socialists or Com- 
munists, have always a disposition to look still more 
for such exterior aid—to trust still less in themselves. 
A working-man of Lyons is referred to by M. Blanqui 
as remarkable for his discretion and sagacity. He pro- 
posed a plan by which governments, instead of taking 
contracts for public works, should incorporate bodies of 
workmen for their accomplishment, making the pay the 
security for the works being performed. Thus, as we 
have already a force of soldiers and sailors, and a cer- 
tain number of workmen attached to the government 
docks and other public works, at the command of the 
government, there would be a vast additional body of 
army tailors and shoemakers, of shipwrights for build- 
ing vessels, and of paper-makers for supplying the Sta- 
tionery Office. The power which such a system would 
throw into the hands of a government—the intriguing, 
the injustice, the oppression it would necessarily create 
—would be inconceivable. The French must learn to 
manage matters for themselves. ‘ Doubtless,’ says M. 
Chevalier in his pamphlet on the labour question, ‘ some 
day France will not yield to Scotland, where an honest 
workman can obtain, with the guarantee of a friend, a 
credit open to his honour, in order that he too may be- 
come a master workman in his turn.’ This is written 
with reference to our system of cash-credits, the excel- 
lent services of which, however, have not fallen so much 
in the way of the working-classes as the French econo- 
mist seems to suppose. When he contemplates its 
extension to France, he may perhaps be surprised to 
find that it owes its existence entirely to the common- 
sense ingenuity of individuals, and that it never was 
embodied in the projet de loi of any influential states- 
man, 


Such are specimens of the fallacies into which even 


the best of the French political economists have fallen : 


they see great evils in the aggregation of people in | 


towns, in intemperance, and other matters, and their 
remedy is—force! In this respect they are scarcely in 
advance of our James I., who, terrified with the in- 
crease of London, proposed to stop the entrance into, 
and settlement of strangers in, the metropolis. In Great 


Britain we have seen the folly of all such plans—perhaps || 


with the single exception of trying to make people sober 
by violent attacks on the sellers of spirits, under colour of 
law. Without disparaging the value of a good police, it 
is undeniable that mankind are not to be improved in 
things moral by act of parliament—not to be dragooned 
or tortured into good behaviour. The humbler classes 
—sinking lower and lower, and cherishing in their 
ignorance and degradation all sorts of prejudices, 
fallacies, and erroneous methods of action—are clearly 
improvable only as the classes above them have been 
improved—by education, by a taste for reading, and by 


the self-respect and moral and religious impressions | 


which a sound education can alone properly inspire. 


POETICAL REVEALINGS-* 


Tue world has rarely any mercy on its new poets. 
They spring up like daisies on the highway, only to be 
trodden under foot. We cannot understand that the 
man with whom we walk or dine, whose hand we clasp, 


whose faults and peculiarities we laugh at, should sud- | 


denly appear, through the magic transformation of 
print, as—a poet. We will not believe that the name 
which has been to us such a common familiar sound, 
should ever be ranked among those combinations of 
letters which fame has exalted into immortality. To 


us the appellation is still as ordinary as the man him- | 


self; until years have perfected the yet immature 
genius, and the common name becomes a watchword, 
the unnoticed household friend starts up as one of the 
great poets of the world. 

For this reason—remembering that the grandest oak 
of the forest was a young acorn once—we have a great 
propensity for hunting out stray poets—new poets— 
young seedlings who have only put forth a few leaves— 
or trees of riper growth, who have lingered year after 
year in an obscurity so dense, that possibly one-half the 
world is scarcely conscious of their existence. There are 
many poets such as these, some of whom, through mis- 
fortune or imperfect powers, may never lift their heads 
so high as to be distinguished above the multitude of 
petty rhymers. Yet they have the true life in them 
after all; and perhaps, if critics and readers would not 
so blindly follow the general cry, but exercise inde- 
pendence, kindliness, and honest judgment, there would 
not be so wide a line of demarcation between the much- 
lauded poet-idols of a past age—many of them mere 
wood and stone—and the living and breathing minstrels 
of our day. Good ordinary men, who see your friend’s 
soul only in its work-a-day dress, how do you know 
that there is not in him a spark of living fire? And 
you, sorely-tried critics, who cast from your burthened 
desk whole heaps of worthless trash, take care that you 
do not likewise pass over some new unknown name 
which may make the world ring yet. 

Reader, wilt thou arm thyself with kindly apprecia- 
tion, patience, and charity, and go with us on the 
chivalrous achievement of seeking out poets? 

We will not date our search very far back, but will 
choose, par hazard, among the many volumes of poetry, 
or rather rhyme, that have issued from the press during 
the past year. ‘Each minute turns a new one.’ The 
two writers on whom we thus light are types of two 
orders of poets: one long struggling against the feeble, 
imperfect, and unpopular utterance of that which is 


* Revelations of Life. By John Edmund Reade. London: 
Parker. 


Harebell Chimes. By A. J, Symington. London: Houlston and 
Stoneman. 
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his soul—the other putting forth his powers only suffi- 
ciently to indicate the undeveloped strength which it 
evidently possesses. 

The author of ‘ Revelations of Life’ has published 
several works of poetry and prose; yet we dare say 
that nine out of ten of general readers are unacquainted 
with the name of John Edmund Reade. Even we our- 
selves know little of his former productions; but his 
present one is a little volume full of the truest poetry— 
the poetry of thought. 

The great characteristic of Mr Reade’s style is its 
intense earnestness. The motto on the title-page is 
the key to the whole book—‘ Vitam im vero.” In 
every page the author puts forward truths and opinions 
which are evidently the workings of a strong, ardent 
mind, throughout the various phases of a life. That 
this life has neither been short nor unmarked with 
change, its ‘ revelations’ undeniably show. But there 
are in this volume few traces of human passion or emo- 
tion; Mr Reade arrays his muse in the grave, severe 
garb of philosophy, and his poems are throughout far 
too didactic ever to become popular. Those readers 
who shake their heads drearily over Wordsworth’s 
* Excursion,’ will probably do the same over Mr Reade’s 
principal poem, ‘ The Fatalist,’ which is conceived in a 
similar style. This resemblance in the mere mecha- 
nical outline of his plan can scarcely expose the author 
to a charge of plagiarism. The model and imitator 
stand certainly on an equality. Mr Reade’s poem is a 
record and an unfolding of three lives—not of outward, 
but inner lives—those of the Enthusiast, the Fatalist, 
and the Fanatic. These human souls are laid bare, with 
all their temptations, yearnings, and aspirations. The 
poet depicts the struggle through darkness unto light— 
as only a poet can—one who feels, echoed in his own 


heart, every pulse that throbs in the wide heart of 


humanity. The martyred Titan who stole fire from 
heaven is buta type of genius, the creator — which 
must itself suffer reflectedly the pangs of all mankind. 
So much for the idea—the soul of the poem. Its 
bodily dress hampers it considerably. Mr Reade’s style 
is laboured, and frequently marred with obscurities that 
degenerate into affectations. Strange words—certainly 
not to be found in Johnson’s Dictionary, and manufac- 


* tured quite contrary to the genius of our English tongue 


—sometimes startle the eye. At times the rugged 
severity of the blank verse becomes positively inhar- 
monious; but, on the other hand, it is altogether free 
from the overladen prettinesses in which common poets 
veil their paucity of ideas. There are some charming 
word-pictures scattered throughout, of which here is 
one :-— 
* Above the luminiferous ether spread 

On the horizon-line the far-off waves— 

Glittering in light, bannered with glorious clouds, 

On coming, like some multitudinous host, 

Foam , rolling on blue, flashing lines— 

Broke in reverberating thunders! I 

Knelt down and heard the mighty coming—filled 

With inspiration of the priests of old, 

The reverential awe of the great ! 

I stretched my hands forth to embrace the power 

In-rushing on my soul. I stood before 

Nature, and felt her heaving life: I heard 

The innermost pulses 
The Spirit of Joy cleave through the rushing waves: 
I heard them shouting through their rocky halls 


From long rejoicing home.’ 
And another :— 

* From the gorge’s lowest depths 

A di J id (he 4 d , pPluming woods 

In arose: 


From the filmy air 
A green vale slowly opened to the eye, 
Child-like unfolded from its mother’s breast, 


While a note told its life and quiet joy, 

The live brook murmuring there a plaintive tone: 
Orchestral voices of the Dart—afar 

On pilgrimaging to his ocean shrine: 

So still the air, each note was audible, 

Making the silence felt in that low sound.’ 


Here and there a 


poet, who in a few lines or words can express that 
power, even as the great artist’s genius shines out in 


random :— 


* Great heaven in its majestic march moved o’er: 
Stars, hidden with their crowns of light, behind 
Cloud-congregations solemnly rolled on: 
Eternal motion and eternal rest.’ 


* The form of beauty 
She walked in fane-like, lit with holy fire.’ 


‘In our denial Thou art most revealed : 
Ideal harmonies and discords ours ; 
Unsettled motions of one life-hymn raising 
Ocean-like voices, unisoned by thee.’ 


* In whose deep eyes a deeper thought laid buried.’ 
And here is a very garland of flowers:— 


* There the rose 
Languidly her dew-dripping cheek declined ; 

Her name a blessing, sanctified by love 

And child-remembrances: the marigold 

Opened her beauty, sunlike, to the sun, 
O’erveiling when he sets, to be looked on 

By no inferior eye. There, radiate, shone, 
Through cloudiest green, the star-like jessamine : 
Trises, drooping in the luxury 

Of a fine sorrow, their blue orbs half closed : 

The azalia leaned against the soft gray wall: 
There paled the delicate anemone, 

Turning away her sweet head from the wind: 
And there the humbler wallflower shed a breath 
That realised Elysium. 

oenee I have gazed on them 
With eyes suffused—these chaplets on earth’s brow, 
God-crownéd, when she stood up to be made 
Angel-like, reverent, with folded wings!’ 


Of Mr Reade’s minor poems, the two entitled ‘ Lines 
written on Doulting Sheepslate,’ and ‘ Final Lines on 
Doulting,’ are the best. Perhaps the secret of this will 
be found in the saying, ‘ What comes from the heart 
goes to the heart.’ Here the individual reality of the 
man raises the poet into an intensity which constitutes 
real power :— 

* I might have lived alone in solitude: 
A mless animal—a savage ; rude 
As the brutes round me, knowing ill nor good : 
And, swine-like, thus have perished in my den. 
No! rather action’s stormiest life again, 
Feeling my heart-pulse throbbing among men— 
Foiled, baffled, overthrown : yet, though in vain, 
Contesting ; spurning sloth’s inglorious chain, 
For virtue’s strife, self-dignifying pain. 
The storm has passed away: the human tree, 
Shaken, but fixed, again looks tranquilly 
In the unruffied stream of memory.’ 


These lines comprise the spirit of the whole volume. 
It is the chronicle of a soul. Whether its author pos- 
sesses the highest order of genius, so as to attain either 
the doubtful tribute of present fame, or the more sure 
guerdon of a poet’s immortality, Mr Reade’s after-works 
alone can decide. But even failing that eminence, he 
has put forth the life that is in him with power, truth, 
and beauty. Surely this is a mission fulfilled, an exist- 
ence not thrown away ? 

Our next author is the very opposite of Mr John 
Edmund Reade; and yet A. J. Symington, to whose 
unpretending volume we now pass on, gives promise of 
being a poet too. We say gives promise, because these 
‘Harebell Chimes’ contain rather the indications of 
genius than its realisation. In the first place, the title 
savours of an affectation, which at once declares the 
extreme youth of the writer. He has not yet passed 
through that enchanted region of sentimental romance 
when the outward forms of the beautiful are mistaken 
for the deep truth that lies beneath them. He looks 


sage comes indicating the true | 


three strokes on the canvas. We take these passages at | 
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on poetry as a juvenile colourist regards the brilliant, 
graceful folds which envelop his model: ere long, he 
will see that the clearly-defined human form, with its 
strong life thrilling in every nerve and muscle, is more 
lovely than all these meretricious adornments. Dazzled 
with a redundance of poetic images, enchanted with the 
possession of rhythmical facility, a young writer does 
not at first find out that thoughts, not language, make 
the poet. It is because we have in this volume, through 
much feeble-strained commonplace, a current of original 
ideas, that we augur the future success of Mr Syming- 
ton. For instance, a poem within a poem —‘ The 
Dream’ —contains a thought exquisite of its kind, 
though worked out so imperfectly, that its beauty is 
almost entirely lost. 
A lover and his beloved are wandering together :— 


*I gazed on Rosabelle, 

Pure and angel fair, 

The wind stirred not a single tress 
Of her glossy silkea hair, 

When wicked spirit came to me 
Whispering to my soul— 
** Lo, what angel loveliness, 
Pure delight, and honied bliss! 
Can Heaven itself be more than this? 

Heaven, tell me if it be?” 


Thus with glozing plausible 
My listening ear the tempter stole, 
And o’er my senses hung 
Spell of darkness, while I sung, 
** Rosabelle—Rosabelle ! 
In this shady spot, 
By clear, cooling crystal well, 
earing woodland music float, 
Past and future all forgot, 
With thee I would ever dwell! : 
Tuov art Heaven, sweet Rosabelle |” 


Thus I sung, when, well-a-day ! 
The ladye, young and fair to see, 
All trembling waxéd wan ; 
Copious flood of briny tears 
Adown her pale face ran : 
Lily, dew-besprent seemed she, 
Oh, piteously she looked on me! 
Then gazing on the skies 
With fixéd eyes, 
She moved her lips, as if to pray, 
And swooned away. 
* * * 
A thickening mist, diffusing, spread 
O’er vale and mountain high, 
With a dreary gloom it hung 
In the darkling sky. 
The sickening flowers aweary droop, 
Pining for the golden sun : 
Velvet-soft leaves shrivel up, 
Falling every one. 
The flowers, all dead, alas! 
Soon were buried ‘neath a mass 
Of forest leaves, that lay 
Withering on the grass. 
The very brook now flowed 
With languid scanty stream, 
Nor voice of any bird was heard 
Save the famished vulture's scream.’ 


The lover watched in dull despair by the dead form 
of Rosabelle throughout the night. But when 


* Sunrise seemed to herald in 
A tranquil day, 
Memmnon-like, my stony heart, 
Touched, began to pray.’ 

The prayer awakens the dead, and the earth’s charms 
are renewed with the love that first made it beautiful. 
But the dream warns the lover that 

——‘ Were any one 
~To love the golden sun, 

Twinkling star, or lowly flower, 
Brook or bower, 
Skylark sweetly carolling, 

Or ANY EARTHLY THING 

For ITSELF ALONE, 
Its beauty soon would fade away, 
Yielding to decay.’ 


Now here is a charming poetic myth, one that Shelley 
would have gloried in, except for the great mystery that 
it unfolds —a truth beyond even him — that all love 


must fail when the human comes between us and the 
divine. And this beautiful idea, which would make a 
grand poem, is clothed in language that rarely rises 
above smooth prettiness. But the there power of con- 
ception implies the undeveloped capability of execu- 
tion. The poem in which this ‘Dream’ is inserted — 
‘A Summer Ramble’— contains some passages where 
the thought and the forms of expression are equally 
good. Witness the following :— 


© The universe, said Amy, everywhere 
Is full of spirit-meanings; only we, 
Too gross, too worldly, seldom dream of them : 
Yet who examines deeply, aye perceives 
A perfect harmony—a unity 
Pervading all things. . . . . That the arts 
Of music, sculpture, painture, poesy, 
Are but exponents of the inner soul, 
And various mediums to translate one thought. 
Here is a little, clear pellucid pool, : 
Where water lies upon the mossy grass, 
Thin covering it, as glass a picture. He 
Who chooses proper light can gaze far down 
Into the deep-blue sky, and plainly see 
Sun, moon, or stars, with every leaf and spray 
Of tall o’er-arching tree that intervenes, 
There clearly mirrored. Others, looking down, 
See only grass. And so with the ideal: 
Yet when the worlds are dimmed and passed away, 
Then the ideal shall be the only real.’ 


Mr Symington has, in common with all young enthu- 
siasts in rhyme, a great love for revelling in the visible 
forms of nature. Descriptive landscape poetry, wherein 
no deeper thought lies brooding, has always a charm 
for those writers who stand at the entrance of life. The 
unwinding of all the tortuous links of human passion 
and human feeling belongs more to the maturer poet. 
Some of Mr Symington’s pictures are exquisite tran- 
scripts of nature. Here are two twilight scenes, which 


show how much of the true poet-artist’s feeling he pos- 
sesses :-— 


* On thymy slope reclining all alone 
By murmuring stream amid the golden broom, 
I watched the sun, a globe of crimson fire, 
Sink slowly in the west: with glow intense 
Shot through each orifice, the castle seemed 
As it were lit up by a thousand lamps. 
Trees on the summit of the hill displayed 
Their feathery tops against the amber sky; 
While silently the gentle roseate eve 
In hazy glimmer blushing, hid hersetf 
From gaze of stars. 
The moon is hid, and yet it is not dark; 
For, from the horizon in the ruddy west 
Beyond Orion, glowing round the verge, 
A welling light burns slowly to the north : 
The roseate amber blush suffused on high, 
Far as the zenith, fades among the stars.” 


In this writer, too, are the same indications of genius 
that we remarked in Mr Reade; namely, the power of 


giving expression to a beautiful thought in a few words. 
As, for instance— 


* Day shows us earth; night—heaven !’ 
* The keen stars brightening in the passing wind.’ 
* Joy wantons in the sun: 
Grief is his constant shadow.’ 


* The sun comes forth in dazzling glorious sheen, 
Smiting the stormy ridges of the mist, 
Which, mouldering away in golden dust, 
Are calmed to rippling light.’ 


These extracts are sufficient to show that Mr Sy- 
mington’s mind contains the materials of a fine poet: 


the statue is within the marble, but it is only half | 


formed. Careless rhymes, and equally careless rhythm, 
leaning more to prettiness and melody than terse purity 
of style, and many affectations language — these 
are our young poet’s faults. But he is a poet, never- 
theless : there is the right metal in him, if he will only 
work it out. And in all he writes, one can trace the 
man shining through the author: furnishing indications 
of a nature alive not merely to the beautiful but also to 


the good. Such qualities are the root, and the best 
nourishment of genius. 
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We will take leave of Mr Symington with a lyric— 
one of his best—which is quite a fireside picture :— 


*‘ STANZAS ON —— —— 
Rare to find friend true and faithful, 


Whom no paltry gold can buy ; 
Sunshine, shadow, never changing : 
Such a friend have I. 


Gentle-hearted, unassuming, 
Dowered with mental vision clear ; 
Highly valued is the counsel 
Of a friend so dear. 


After weary hours of business, 
You might see him, snug at home, 
Poring over new-cut volume, 
Or an ancient tome: 
now a little urchin 2 
On his knee—an only boy, 
Whose light prattle, quips, and laughtcr, 
Are his parents’ joy. 
Should I drop in of an evening— 
No one there but our two selves— 
Commune we with bards and sages, 
Ranged upon the shelves. 
Now romances, in black-letter, 
Blazoned gold, with arméd knights ; 
Chaucer, with old quaint initials, 
Or the “‘ Arabian Nights.’’ 
Many a device and curious volume 
Scattered o'er the table lies : 
Dipping here and there into them, 
How an evening flies ! 
Lamb, we cannot want him ; 
Genial Hunt, he must appear ; 
Shelley, Keats, and wondrous Coleridge, 
Aye are lying near. 
Busts of mighty ones gaze on us, 
Here, a statuette of Scott ; 
Picture there, of Ben’s ‘‘ Alchymist,” 
Furnace glowing hot. 
Round, book-spirits seem to hover 
In a charméd atmosphere, 
Bringing distant climes and ages 
In bright vision near. 


Mark! ‘* Gong” calls to mind the present— 
Hands are pressed—I homeward wend : 
"Neath the starry orbs, in silence, 
Thinking of my friend. 
Rare to find one true and faithful, 
Whom no paltry gold can buy ; 
Sunshine, shadow, never changing : 
Such a friend have I.’ 


VALUE OF GAME. 


We are inclined to believe that the real value of game 
in this country is not in general fully understood. It is 
usually looked upon as kept chiefly for amusement, and 
its commercial importance is little thought of. Yet its 
direct value, as a marketable commodity, is very consi- 
derable ; and its indirect value, as enhancing landed pro- 
perty, is so great, that it is not easy to form a just estimate 
of it. The prices of ordinary game are pretty well known 
in Scotland; in England they are still higher, and there 
is always a ready demand. e value of a brace of grouse 
is, on an average, 6s. in England ; pheasants, 6s. ; ridges, 
3s.; hares, 2s. each; woodcocks, from 6s. to 10s. a pair. 
The average value of a Highland red deer is not less than 
L.5. So much for the direct value of game; and when 
we consider its importance indirectly, we are first led to 
think of the Highland moors which it has rendered so 
profitable. For the following facts on this portion of the 
subject we are indebted to an able letter on the game- 
laws by Lord Malmesbury. A vast number of moors are 
now let for L.400 or L.500 a year, which formerly brought 
nothing to the proprietor, as they are unfit even for sheep. 
Large tracts, which formerly let as sheep-farms, are now con- 
verted into deer-forests, and pay at least one-third, and even 
one-half, more than they did formerly. Five hundred deer 
may be kept on a space of ground that will feed 1200 sheep. 
Valuing the shi at the average price of 18s. each, these 
would worth 1.1080 ; but the deer would realise nearly 
double that sum—namely, L.2000 ; for the average price of 
stags in summer and hinds in winter is fully L.4. From 
a long-standing knowledge of the Highland moors, Lord 
Malmesbury is of opinion that they are yearly advancing 


in price, and beco @ more important kind of property. 
He saw a list last year of 106 mete lat for shootings, the 
rent of which could not be averaged at less than L.300, 


which makes a total of L.31,800. There were twice as many | 
more let at an average of L.100, and a third portion unlet, 
whose value may be fairly stated at L.17,000, the whole | 
| 
| 
| 


making together a rental of L.70,000 on the Highland 
shootings. He adds that this may be looked upon as a 
clear gain, as far as respects the grouse-moors, and an | 
increase of two-fifths on deer-ground, called ‘forest.— | 
Journal of Agriculture. 


EFFECTS OF MESMERISM ON A BEAR. 


A gentleman residing at Oxford had in his possession a | 
re See bear from Mount Lebanus, about a year old. 
This bear was generally good-humoured, playful, and tract- 
able. One morning the bear, from the attentions of some 


despair, tied him up in his usual abode, and went away to 
attend to his guests. In a few minutes he was hastily re- 
called to see his bear. He found him rolling about. on his 
haunches, faintly moving his paws, and gradually sinking 
into a state of quiescence and repose. Above him stood a 
gentleman, well known in the mesmeric world, making the | 
usual passes with his hands. The poor bear, though evidently | 
unwilling to yield to this new influence, gradually sunk to | 
the ground, closed his eyes, became motionless and insen- | 
sible to all means used to rouse him. He remained in this | 
state for some minutes, when he awoke, as it were, froma | 
deep sleep, shook himself, and tottered about the court, as 
though labouring under the effects of a strong narcotic. 
He exhibited evident signs of drowsiness for some hours 
afterwards. This interesting scene took place in the pre- 
sence of many distinguished members of the British Asso- 
ciation when last held in the university of Oxford.—/. 7. 
Buckland. 


A HINT FOR AUTHORS. 

Willis, who was once a typo, thinks that all authors 
should serve a year in a newspaper office. There is no 
such effectual analysis of style as the process of type- 
setting. As he takes up letter by letter of a long or com- | 
plex sentence, the compositor becomes most critically 
aware of where the sentence might have been shortened to 
save his labour. He detects repetitions, becomes impa- 
tient of redundancies, recognises a careless or inappro- 
priate use of expletives, and soon acquires a habit of put- 
ting an admiring value on clearness and brevity. We have 
said nothing of the art of nice punctuation, which is also 
acquired in a printing-oflice, and by which a style is made 
as much more tasteful as champagne is by effervescing. 
Journeymen printers are necessarily well instructed and 
intelligent men. It is a part of a proof-reader’s duty to 
mark a ‘ query ’ against any passage in a new book which 
he does not clearly comprehend. Authors who know what 
is valuable, profit by these quiet estimates of their mean- 
ing; and many a weak point that would have ruined a 
literary reputation, if left uncorrected for the reviewers to 
handle, has been noiselessly put right by a proof-reader’s 
unobtrusive ‘ qu?’—American paper. 

READING AND THINKING. 


Those who have read of everything, are thought to 
understand everything too; but it is not alwaysso. Read- 
ing furnishes the mind only with materials of knowledge: 
it is thinking makes what we read ours. We are of the ru- 
minating kind, and it is not enough to cram ourselves with 
a great load of collections; unless we chew them over again, 
they will not give us strength and nourishment.— Locke. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
In an early number of the Journal will appear the first of a 


| 
| 
visitors, became savage and irritable; and the owner, in | 
} 
| 


series of articles descriptive of a tour in Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, by Mr Robert Chambers. 
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